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Abstract 



A program of Family Crisis Intervention Training for Police 
Officers represents the application of a set of current psych- 
ological techniques to several pressing social needs. The set 
of psychological techniques consists of those techniques men- 
tal helath practitioners have developed as effective in dealing 
with interpersonal conflict. The social needs to be met are: 
The need from a mental health viewpoint to service persons 
with interpersonal difficulties, the need from a crime pre- 
vention viewpoint to effect an early reduction in interper- 
sonal aggression (thereby reducing violence) and the societal 
need to develop policing to a level of professionalism wherein 
it can deal effectively with the behavior management problems 
falling within its occupational domain* 

Accordingly, this program was designed to instruct police 
officers in the use of family crisis intervention techniques 
and to evaluate their effectiveness in the use of such techni- 
ques • 

Twelve police officers were given five to six hours training, 
five days a week, for five weeks. This training consisted of 
lectures on concepts relevant to the understanding of family 
conflict; films and readings directed to specific policing and/ 
or social problems; simulated family crisis interventions con- 
ducted with professional actors; video tape replay sessions 
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wherein simulations were replayed with comiaentary from selected 
actors and a psychologist; field interventions made with ob* 
servers and followed by feed*back sessions; classroom and field 
contact with area service agency personnel; and training group 
conferences • 

Following these five weeks of training, officers were as-* 
signed to one precinct in such a way that they were likely to 
handle domestic trouble calls typical of that precinct. Calls 
were given by the dispatchers to trained officers when they 
were available but to other officers when trained officers 
were unavailable. During the first three months of work in 
the precinct 9 trained officers returned to the University 
periodically to participate in, what might best be describe 
as, case conferences. 

Several kinds of data were collected at the beginning of 
and diuring a five^-month evaluation: (a) a course evaluation 
given the trained officers immediately after training; (b) a 
structured telephone interview with citizens dealt with by 
trained compared to untrained officers; (c) an opinion ques« 
tionnaire given trained officers four months into the project; 
and (d) demographic and descriptive information of those in* 
terventions made by trained officers. 

Questionnaire data showed a very enthusiastic acceptance 
of the project by police officers and a great deal of appre* 
ciation of those techniques given them. Interview data showed 
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that citizens v/ers much more satisfied v/ith the way trained 
officers dealt with them than did untrained officers. Demo** 
graphic and descriptive data were used to develop background 
information bearing on the nature of family conflict and 
interpersonal aggression. 
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The Probleo of Family Conflict 
and the Snergino Solution 



The Probleo 

One uust assune a societal perspective in order to com- 
prehend why police officers find themselves spending a sig- 
nificant proportion of their on-duty tine dealing with fam- 
ilies in conflict. 

On the surface the reason is that no one else takes the 
responsibility for mediating family disputes. Of course, 
this 'no one else' explanation is, admittedly, a superficial 
one as it stands but becomes meaningful with reference to 
the fact that in less complex societies—or at least in some 
societies unlike current American society— dealing with fam- 
ily conflict is the business of the extended family, the 
immediate kin of the troubled family, or the neighborhood. 
Family conflict, traditionally, has been regulated by the 
in-group, itself, and persons outside the immediate group 
were not expected to interfere. Parents, close relatives, 
kinship elders, or some other respected and/or legitimate 
insider mediated with authority, but with the interest 
of the family and its immediate social extensions in mind. 

In modern America, however, social mobility has placed 
most nuclear families in geographical settings distant from 
parents, relatives, or even neighbors who could be counted 



on to fairly m^^diate a dispute and to regulate unacceptable 
behavior on the part of one or both marital partners. Con* 
sequently, \^h3n a nuclear fanily in such social isolation 
has exhaust cad its internal resources and coping aechanisnis 
for handling conflict, it has no place to turn but to public 
arbitration • In nost cases this public arbitration is pro« 
vidcd by the police systen. 

Thus, it is the social isolation of the nuclear fanily 
in current American Society that renders family cicisis a 
problem for authority outside the immediate social fabric 
of the family. Since the mental health system in most 
communities is not responsive to this type of problem and 
is seldom available round -the-^clock on short not ice and 
since many family conflicts involve violence or the potential 
for violence^ the problem has been set squarely upon the 
shoulders of the police* 

Compounding the problem of social isolation is the fact 
that most contemporary families live under more frequent and 
more intense stress than encountered by most families living 
in a less couplex and less rapidly changing environment* 
As recent as two generations ago, America v;as primarily an 
agrarian society wherein more simplistic life demsmds sel-* 
dom produced the intense sorts of psychological strains 
on the individual typical of modern society* Interpersonal 
strains were siiilarly less problematic_since intact value 



systems better controlled needs and iopulses and conduct 

was orchestrated by belief and value systems conuaon to the 

entire culture. Thus, family conflict of the sort dealt 

with by the police in modern society was probably both less 

likely and less likely to erupt beyond the confines of the 

primary group under earlier societal conditions. 

Paradoxically, though^ the contemporary family (which 

suffers more s 'cress and has less support from others) is 

less receptive to help from outside. Reuben Hill (1958) 

has recognized this paradox by pointing out that: 

When the family is viewed historically, we can see 
that it is more dependent today than it was formerly 
on other agencies in society for fulfilling its pur* 
poses. Once a self-contained econcmiic and social 
unit buttressed by kinship supports^ the family now 
has interdependent relations with mauiy other associa* 
^ tions in working out its problems . 

but, . . . the more open the community (as in the modern 
city), the more likely the family is closed in form; 
and the more closed the community (as in the isolated 
mountain village), the more open are the doors and 
windows of the family to non*family mambers. 

The aaerging Solution 

No single solution to the problem of conflict within 
the sociaXly*isolated nuclear family has emerged, but sev- 
eral promising efforts are currently being made. Given 
that few feel that the traditional means of dealing with 
family conflict can be restored in the form of extended 
familial or kinship support for the family, agencies ex* 
ternal to the family are responding to the problem # Mental 
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Health service agencies and Social Service agencies have 
responded out of a professi- al orientation that views 
personal and interpersonal difficulties of almost any nature 
as being within thoir perview. On the other hand, because 
the response of these mental health and social agencies 
is necessarily limited in tine, place, and aost basically, 
in terns of authority to use counter*force when necessary , 
the police system has been given a major part in dealing 
with "domestic trouble". 

Thus, family conflict is dealt with by a variety of 
agencies (mental heiilth, social service, and police), and 
this is the form of the emerge ing solution. The nature of 
this emerging solution can hardly bo argued, since it in- 
volves the full range of helping agencies. Hov/ever, there 
remain several very real problems which serve as obstacles 
to the delivery of effective services to families in diffi* 
culty. The first problem is resources. Ifeither the mental 
health system nor the police system is adequately funded 
and staffed to respond to the magnitude of this problem. 
Bard (1970) for instance reports data showing one hundred 
and seventeen family trouble calls mcide in one New York 
precinct in one month, and during August of 1970, trained 
officers in a Louisville district made some fifty- two family 
trouble calls. Obviously, if all families were to receive 
adequate help v/ith their problems an immense professional 
staff would be required. 
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The sacond difficulty — and one about which scaaething 
can be dons--is ths failure of mental health, social service, 
and police systaras to coordinate their efforts. From tho 
viewpoint of the police systr 3, coordination around this 
problem is, at best, restricted because of the uncertain 
acceptance of fanily conflict as part of their job, and at 
worse, is actually rejected because it li-as beyond the realm 
of criminal behavior. Factors which militate against a 
systematic involvement of the police in an integrated way 
with other service agencies v/ill be dealt ;;rch separately 
below. Factors v/hi'ch discourage efforts corard a concerted 
response from the mental health and social service system 
are related to the historical fact that mental health pro- 
fessionals, in particular, are both person oriented and office 
oriented. The person orientation has led to individual 
therapy outside the social context of the problem and to 
a concentration on mostly personal, rather than interper- 
sonal difficulties. The office orient'Ation suggested that 
the office, or clinic, was the proper place to practice 
one's occupation; not someone's home. Consequently, family 
conflicts were either not dealt with, or were the target 
of a referral of one person to a clinic. 

Fortunately, much of this is changing (sac. Speck, 
1964) , but not to the extent that personal therapy, done 
within an office or clinic setting^ has been displaced as 
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the usual wodo of operation for the nental health practicioner • 
Even when some innovative agency-wide effort is made, it sel- 
doia includes the police who are probably raost deeply engaged 
in responding to families in difficulty at the tira^ and place 
of that difficulty. Failure to coordinate with the police 
system is partly understandable for several reasons; among 
which are the perceived subprofessional status of the police 
officer, his reluctance and inability to deal with these 
problems, and thG perception on the part of both mental health 
and police personnel that their jobs involve drasticaJiy 
different clienx populations, different settings, and dif- 
ferent goals* These perceptions represent a myoptic view 
of the response of the social system to interpersonal dif- 
ficulties and fail to recognize that an integrated response 
to interpersonal conflict will, in the end, require a co- 
ordinated police, mental health, and social service effort. 

Other misperceptions and biases on the side of the 
police prove equally destructive in a cooperative effort 
with mental health and social service agencies. Because 
roost policemen feel defeated v/hen criminals are not prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law or when prisoners are 
released early, they feel that the legal and helping sys- 
tems are working at odds to effective policing and th> 
maintenance of social order. This feeling eventuates in 
a mistrust of the legal and helping professions and in 
its more severe stages, an open hostility towards thera. 



Operating in conjunction witl) this JisalJoction is tho 
fact that ti'O AVorr^Qo police officer is conceptually ill 
equipped Jtor un;( ors i:anding the conpljxitiis ol* r^ihabilita- 
tion and the innuendoes of dealing v^it-i hunan problems. 
The jargon-hidden gor-^ls and aspirations of the ncntal health 
and social >V2lfare systems fall beyond his comprehension. 
The distrust and hostility directed to him from mental 
health and social service professionals (who are similarly 
insensitive to the different problems encountered by the 
policeman and to the somewhat different orientation imposed 
by them) eventuate in a very high level of mutual antagon- 
ism* 

It is indeed unfortunate that mental l:C*alth practicioners 
fail to foster c.^osc cooperation with thj police since the 
police can offjr much to the overall menial health effort 
of a conmunity. As Bard (1970) points out, police services 
night be included uithin a preventative mental health pro- 
gran wherein police officers aro used as paraprofessional 
mental health and social workers. Specifically, the police 
as paraprofeGsionai mental health agents are in a position 
to operate as casefinders, thereby detecting potentially 
disruptive personal and familial situations prior to a com- 
plete breeikdown. In addition, effective on-the-spot inter- 
vention by police might reduce violence potential, *aid toward 
a solution of the immediate difficulty, and shield impres- 
sionable children from an otherwise disturbing experience. 
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The Role of the Police in the Solution 

Basic to the fc^ilure of tne police systeia to respond 

adequately to faraily conflict is an uncertainty about the 

role of policing in a modem, democratic society and about 

the legitimacy of the many non-crime related aspects of 

police work. 3gon Bittner (1970), upon whoia v/e rely heavily 

in this section, cites tha problem as follows: 

Because the idea that the police are basically a crime- 
fighting agency has never been challenged in the past, 
no one has troubled to sort out the remaining priorities. 
Instead, the police have always been forced to justify 
activities that did not involve law enforcement in the 
direct sense by either linking them constructively to 
law enforcement or by defining them as nuisance demands 
for service. The dominance of this view, especially 
in the minds of policemen, has two pernicious consequen- 
ces. First, it leads to a ter>*1ency to view all sorts 
of problems as if they involved culpable offenses and 
to an excessive reliance on quasi-legal methods for 
handling them. Second, the view that crime control 
is the only serious, important, and necessary part of 
police work has deleterious effects on the morale ox 
those police officers in the uniformed patrol who spend 
most of their time with other matters. 

It is generally recognized, then, that police reject 
^family trouble* as a legitimate aspect of their job, place 
low priority upon it, and fail to rev/ard activities so directed^ 
The begrudging response to a family in conflict is thus, 
usually either legalistic ("take a warrant, lady") or coer-* 
cive insofar as a troublesome party is ejected temporarily. 
Such actions are indicated both from the criminal- victim 
paradigm imposed upon the conceptual system of the indivi- 
dual officer by the exclusive crime control philosophy 
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of the police sysfc^^ra and by the quasi-;nilitary structure 
which, together with the many demands to quick action, 
discourage modes of thought adequate in thair abstrac- 
tion and couplexity for effective action in interpersonal 
conflicts. On the other hand, policing, as a profession, 
would be wise to accept certain service functions; among 
then emergency medical aid and first-line processing of 
interpersonal conflict. Without such a helping aspect, 
policing (no matter how efficient in crime control) 
will probably fail to attain professional status. Pro- 
fessionals for the most part are engaged in activities 
judged unequivocally desirable by members of society. 
The doctor, educator, and lawyer, all provide services 
which| except for a tolerably few deviations, are desired 
and judged good by all. The policeman, ho^v^ver, in the 
crimes control areas of his job enjoys no such clear cut 
advantage since he is alv/ays interfering with the attain- 
ment of one person's or group's goals for the sake of 
preserving the ends of another person or group. 

The policeman, in his exclusively control functions, 
proceeds against freedom of action and of speech in the 
interest of the common good. Nevertheless, he constantly 
violates a value in its absolute form and, thus* his 
actions are most often equivocal with respect to these 
values • 



It is only in the service areas of his job that a 
police officer can escape this paradox of always viola- 
ting some value. VJhen emergency nedical aid is given, 
the officer proceeds for life and against no other value. 
V<Qien he helps a family in conflict, he proceeds for p>aace 
and harmony, and against few important values. Thus, 
for the salco of professional regard within contemporary 
American society/ the policeman should accept the major 
aspects of his service role and develop expertise in them. 
If he fails to engage in service and adopts a strict 
military, crime-control stance, he will probably not 
attain professional status, and the problem of policing 
a complex, modern, democratic society will be exacerbated* 

It requires absolutely no fabrication to place family 
crises squarely within the perview of the police system. 
Since the police are the only agents of the society li- 
censed to use counter -force against citizens prior to 
litigation, and since scores of family crises require 
the use of counter -force to prevent and/or offset violence 
directed toward one or tovvard both parties, the police 
are the logical initial intervention agents in such situ- 
ations. It is foolhardy to ignore the potential violence 
of domestic disputes, since most homicides occur among 
family members. As Wolfgang (1958) points out following 
an analysis of homocides in Philadelphia: 
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A majority of hoDicides involve parsons closely re* 
latGd in primary group contacts. In 55% of the cases 
the victim vms a close friend of the killer, a family 
member, paramour, or homosexual partner* Forty-one 
percent of the female victims were killed by their 
husband • 

Bven short of homicide, assault most often occurs 
between persons intimately acquainted. As the 1967 FBI 
Uniform Crime Report indicated; ''Most aggrivated assaults 
occur within the family unit or among neighbors or acquaint 



tences. The victim and offender relationship, as well as 
the very nature of the attack, makes this crime similar to 
murder • 

It is, thus, obvious that the primary group is the 
setting for homicide and the context for most person •directed 
violence* It is also obvious that one of the few effec- 
tive preventative measures to be loveled against homi- 
cide and assault in a society structured such as ours 
is a quick, efficient, intervention by police officers* 
Thus, if policing is going to take seriously its crime 
prevention function, it must equip itself to deal with 
interpersonal conflict within the primary group--the family* 
Cr is is Inter vent ion by Police 

Beyond the fact that severe family crises are a po« 
lice matter in their initial stages insofar as they are 
predictive to violence, is the fact that the policeman 
is in some ways potentially better equipped to deal with 
many of them than most other agents of society* Such a 
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potentiality exists through the unique license society 
has given police: a license to use countor-f orce against 
all citizc^ns. The mental health practicioner, for instance, 
is licensed at best to use counter -force against a speci- 
fied patient population and in intervening in a family 
dispute nay not legally take recourse to restraint or co- 
ersion. Since most will agree that effective social con~ 
trol is dependent on the range of outcomes available to 
the controlling agent and his ability to use theia, it 
must be conceded that the policeman is in an enviable po- 
sition in this respect. Relatedly, sinc:^ faaily disputes 
often involve violence and since professionals, other than 
the police, are neither authori;sed nor often capable of 
meeting violence, tho removal of the police from this 
area of hunan confrontation would likely result either 
in the vulnerability of another type of professional 
to injury or death, or in the failure to deal with famil- 
ial disputes while still in potentially violent stages of 
confrontation • 

Beyond thj necessity of eoploying a police officer 
in domestic interventions because of his sanctioned role 
as an agent of counter-violence, there are actually unique 
opportunities for him to act as an effective intervention 
agent which arise from his official capacity. First, it 
must be recognized that a police officer is a legally con- 
stituted authority and as such possesses different stimulus 
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properties than the laental health agent or the social 
worker. In his legitimately constituted role, a police 
officer is probably more often perceived as a more legi- 
timate intervention agent than a mental health worker under 
the circumstances of most family crises. Mo is represen- 
tative of the community as a whole, has that community's 
backing, and is powerful in terms of the action alternatives 
available to him. In short, disputants arc compelled by 
the officer's position to accept his presence in the cri- 
sis as a sanctioned agent of society. 

Secondly, th^ fact that the police officer usually 
arrives at the point of crisis in family conflagrations 
offers other possibilities for his intervention roles* 
Caplan (1961) has noted that the turmoil in v/hich the 
crisis-plagued individual finds himself often makes him 
particularly pliable. Characteristically, the person 
realizes that he has exhausted his repertoire of coping 
behaviors and that he is no longer capable of handling the 
situation. Consequently, he becomes more susceptibla to 
influence that v/ill direct him to more adaptive behaviors. 
Unfortunately, fev; officers have ths^ baiiavioral science 
training necessary for an efficient crisio intervention 
and more often than not, crises are met .ij.'ca reluctance, 
a legalistic orientation, and action predicated upon 
criminal-victim paradig^ii. However, given some training 
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in family crisis intervention the policonan might reason-* 
ably be expictocl to deal with violent crises effectively. 
Furthermore y thj officer might off - services on a plane 
somewhat abova those available from kin in the tradition- 
al mode of meeting these problems though, admittedly, not 
as adequate as a professional mental health or social worker. 
Such training should provide the behavioral science com- 
petency needed for the officer to deal v;ith family crises 
commensurate with the responsibility given hira by society 
to mediate those particular areas of human conflict. 
Goals 

The intent of the present project v/as to provide the 
basic behavioral science competency needed of police of-- 
ficers in family crises by way of a specialized training 
program in domestic crisis intervention for a group of 
Louisville officers. The goal of this training in crisis 
intervention v;as to enable officers to better handle the 
family crisis v/hich, in turn, should eventuate in a reduc- 
tion in the incidence of violence stemming from domestic 
trouble. 

Effectiveness in the immediate crisis was the initial 
concern of the training. Here, the officer* s task was to 
effect a reduction in tha emotional tension between persons 
involved and a subsequent re -orientation toward adaptive 
problem solution. When problems were chronic, the officers 
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were to attonpt a referral to a servic'j agoncy, Ultimatolyy 
though, effective crisis intervention by police officers 
should result in a reduction in the incidence of violence. 
Officers taaking domestic trouble runs should be less likaly 
to incur violence and citizens should b^ aor^ effectively 
deterred froM inflicting violence on onj anothiir. As a 
consequence assault and murder statistics should decrease 
in areas serviced by trained officers. 

This two-step process of effective crisis intervention 
with its consequence in violence reduction provides a choice 
of two points at vvhich evaluation efforts night be directed. 
On the surface I evaluation of violence reduction might seem 
the more desirable option, but unfortunately its assessment 
rests upon the validity of crime statistics. Crime statis- 
tics, though, have many shortcomings which make them inap<- 
propriate for evaluation of a project such as this; of which 
the most serious is their sizable natural variation within 
samples no larger than police districts. Several major 
problems associated with the use of crime statistics will 
be discussed in the procedure section of this paper. 

The option of evaluating at th^ point of the crisis 
intervention, though perhaps not as corapalling as a focus 
on crime statistics, vsras taken partly in the face of the 
practically insurmountable difficulties v/ith crime sta- 
tistics. This choice, however, is not an intrinsically 



undesirable one, since most persons, boliovo, would 
agree that the diroct demonstration of affect ivo crisis 
intervention by police would be a significant step in 
demonstrating th3 effectiveness of crisis intervention 
training • 



Intensive Training 



Despite the pressing need to provide police officers 
with training in crisis intervention, few police academies 
offer even a sexablance of such training. To document this 
failure and to provide a comparison for the presert train* 
ing program, a brief description of the training received 
in one typical major police department will b3 provided, 

Parnas (1967) describes what he found to be the extent 
of training in family crisis intervention in the Chicago 
Department : 

The Chicago Police Department progr-i:! for recruits 
consists of 490 hours of diversified training in a 
14 weex period* Although no lecture in this curri* 
culum deals sololy with the domestic disturbance, 
there is a l3cture dealing with disturbances of all 
kinds* Some;;hat related courses in psychology, 
social proble.us, minority groups, and public rela* 
tions are provided. 

The lecture on disturbances is allowed one hour in 
the recruit training program. The teaching outline 
for that hour of instruction ackno-vledges that "dis- 
turbance calls outnumber any of the other type of 
calls the officer receives." In reference to domes- 
tic disturbances, the outline states that "the major* 
ity of these calls are non-criminal calls and don't 
warrant any punative action," and that "most distur- 
bances can be settled by a common sense explanation 
(The officer acts as a mediator)*" Other alternatives 
given are: "a. Referral to their attorney; b. Refer- 
ral to some other public agency; (and) c. Others re- 
quire more positive action." The recruit is further 
advised to not "incur criticism and hostility from 
persons involved. • .be diplomatic. . .(and) be famil- 
iar with the laws of arrest and be able to apply them 
with discression." (p. 916-917) 
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Parnas (1957) observes : 

Th3 ov3rall kaphas is in training seams to be on the 
danger in handling domestic disturbances. No substan- 
tial effort is made to discuss the nature of domestic 
problems that give rise to such disturbances, the 
police role in handling these situations, or the avail- 
able alternatives and their application. Nor is any 
effort made to explore the peculiar psychology of 
these disputes that grows out of the intimate rela- 
tionship between the disputants* (p. 920) 

As can be seen, the activity that is admittedly most 
common for police officers usually receives only passing 
mention, and only cursory efforts are made to train offi^ 
cers to deal effectively with family disturbancas . 
Overview of In tens ive Train ing 

In contrast to usual training procedures, intensive 
training in the present program consisted of five to seven 
hours of training each weekday for a five week period. Its 
purpose was to cover content areas of Psychology and Socio- 
logy relevant to the understanding of family conflict, to 
develop techniques for family crisis intervention, to pro- 
vide the officers opportunities to practice these techniques 
in various situations, and to acquaint officers with commun- 
ity resources bearing on this problem area. In addition, 
formal training groups were conducted which, along with 
personal contact with the staff, were meant to deal with 
personal problems and uncertainties usually generated by 
the attack on common conceptions about hu.tian behavior ty-* 
pical of prograuas such as the present onj* 
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Facilities for training wero provid^ad by th^; Psychology 
Clinic at thj University of Louisville and included a semin- 
ar room, two group rooms, a laboratory v^ith a large observa- 
tion room, and several offices for police officers. 

The approach of the program staff was one which empha- 
sized a cooperative effort between educators and police of- 
ficers, involved officers in as many decisions as possible, 
and fostered learning from one another. Philosophically, 
the orientation was one in which educators and police of- 
ficers were mutually involved in changing policing tech- 
niques v/hjrein officers brought their expertise in police 
matters and training staff offered their expertise as ed- 
ucators and behavioral scientist. As an example of some 
of the implications of this philosophy, psychological test- 
ing of officers was precluded on the grounds that it was 
inimical to treating officers as partners in the enterprise. 
Testing is, of course, more compatible v^ith a subject- 
experimenter relationship and the use of tests would have 
signaled officers that their relationship to the training 
staff was tha4: of subordinates to supervisors* 

Related to the whole issue of treating officers as 
partners in this enterprise and recognizing their exper- 
tise in practical policing, was the decision to avoid prac- 
tices directly related to sensitivity training. There were 
several reasons for this decision: First, direct attacks 
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upon an officer attitudes and values would be inconsistent 
with the partnership relationship outlined above. Within 
a strict interpretation of this relationship, sensitivity 
training could be accepted only if the training staff also 
underwent a sort of sensitivity experi^nco along with of- 
ficers. Ayza to neet requiremv3nt s of =x joint officer- 
educator relationship than to avoid subTiitling the staff 
to sensitivity training, it was decided to fcrgo all direct 
efforts at attitude? and value change. One mig^it perhaps 
feel that too lauch is being made of the nature of the rela- 
tionship betwe^cin staff and officers, but, given the passive 
patterns of behaviors developed within most police depart- 
ments as quasi-military systems , policemen are all too 
ready to execute behaviors under direction but to forget 
them once that direction is removed. Involvement on the 
part of the officers was, thus, considered a basic neces- 
sity* Secondly, officers of the Louisville division of 
Police had been submitted to sensitivity-training procedures 
a few years earlier, and these required Sv^ssions produced 
a violent counterreaction. This sensitivity program left 
a residual resantaent for anything related to sensitivity 
training that, to associate the present program with such 
efforts, v/ould engage a substantial amount of resistance. 

Admittedly, though, the major reason for rejecting 
a sensitivity -training approach was that it was not 
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compatible with thw* theoretical predilections of the train* 
ing staff. Without exception, the training staff were be- 
haviorally oriented, and such an orientation, of course, 
prescribes certain approaches while precluding others. In 
training, the approach indicated was one of practicing 
techniques of intervention with emphasis on feedback and 
reinforcement for appropriate actions. The context for 
understanding family problems and int;^ invention tactics 
was Exchange Theory (Thibaut and Kelley, 1959) and Beha- 
vior Modification (Wolpc, Salter, and R^ayna, 1964), re- 
spectively • 

/^proaches to training provide a point of comparison 
between the New York and Louisville projects* Bard (1970) 
considered the approach to training as one of two key de- 
sign issues (p, 6), and seemed to feci that a+titude change 
is essential for training police officers to successfully 
intervene in family disputes. He says: 

It was recogni3?ed that the skills required for effec- 
tive intervention in highly volatile family crises 
would, in a large measure, be dependent upon signifi*- 
cant alteration of the interpersonal perceptual set 
of each participating police officer* To insure qra ** 
dual change over time in personal attitudes and values 
in order to develop necessary interpersonal objecti- 
vity, traditional classroom instructional methods 
had to be supplemented by innovative educational tech- 
niques • 

It cannot be argued that innovative educational tech- 
niques are needed in programs such as these, but it can be 
argued whether effective training must involve a direct 

erIc 
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attack on attitudinal and value structures • Rather, inno- 
vative training techniques might be brought to bear on the 
problem of eliciting appropriate behavior and reinforcing 
its occurrence. Must the officer be changed as a person 
or must he merely be shown that there are effective methods 
for dealing v;ith family crises? 

More agreement exists here than disagrcv3ment and the 
differences being discussed here aro not so major as to 
make the present project something short oX' a structural 
replication of the New York project. It is rather one of 
those differences that can be used to assess the generality 
of such training programs as conducted at different loca- 
tions and v;ith dix'ferent personnel. Such differences in 
emphasis aire inevitable, and robustness, in terms of being 
tolerant of such differences, is a mark in favor of the 
basic program. It is within this context--the robustness 
of the program--that differences between the behaviorally 
oriented training conducted at Louisville and the affective 
experiential training conducted at New York must be consid« 
ered. Little direct evidence can be brought to bear on 
the question of superiority of these tv/o approaches, though 
success of the Louisville project might attest to the suffi 
ciency of the .nore direct, more easily executed, behavioral 
training approach. 
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Projact Staff 

The senior staff of the project consisted of Dr, James 
M. Oriscoll, a Social F'sychologist , and Ors. Robert G. ^fey^r 
and Willard A. l^inard, both Clinical Psychologists. This 
staffs prior to the initiation of the project had the bene* 
fit of several consultation sessions \vith Or. Norton Bard. 

TWO advanced graduate students in Clinical Psychology, 
Mr. James P. Bloch and r4r. Stephen A. White, were recruited 
as training assistants. Later in the project, Mr. Charles 
P. Schanie, a graduate student in Social Psychology, was 
placed in ciiarge of evaluation. Mr. J. Carleton Riddick^ 
another advanced clinical graduate student, was given re- 
sponsibility for simulations and feedback sessions. 
Police Personnel 

Police officers were recruited by superiors within the 
Louisville Division of Police, who provided some thirteen 
volunteers. Dr. Meyer interviewed each of these men and 
judged twelve of the thirteen acceptable for the project. 
Consequently, it was only in retrospect that some assess** 
ment of the type of men sent to the project could be made, 
wherein it became obvious that all uen v;cre not willing 
volunteers: indeed, enough rapport was developed between 
police officers and trainers that officers readily admitted 
that their reasons for volunteering for the project were 
diverse and not always admirable. A few officers truly 
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volunteered out of a desire to learn soae nav; and potentially 
useful techniques. Others voluntaerai to avoid some disliked 
assignment, /hil^ a fow saw the five weslcs of training as 
perhaps a substantial vacation from their regular duties # 
(Table 2-1 lisi:s saveral relevant characteristics of ti^ese 
men) • 

Two and one half weeks into the program one officer left 
the force to take a position on police force in his home 
state, Alaska. This officer, however, requested that we 
let him complete as much of the program as time permitted, 
and he did so on his own time* Officer Whaatly was recruited 
as a replacement and the other officers in the project worked 
conscientiously along with tha project scaf/ to teach officar 
Wheatly what had bsan missed up to that poinx. 

The extenx to ^hich the police officers in t^e Louis- 
ville projact V7er3 selected is an important issu3 sinc3 it 
forms a potential point of comparison with tba New York Pro- 
ject which used highly selected men. Accordingly, some basic 
data on crisis unit officers is presented in Table 2^2 for 
comparison with a nominal group formed by a random selec* 
tion of twelve patrolmen from the Louisville force. As 
can be seen^ man of the crisis unit were some 4.4 years 
younger than the average of the nominal group and had 5,6 
years less experience. However, if crisis unit officers 
and officers of tha nominal group are ordered by age, it 
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Tabl3 2-1 
Data on FCIU Officers 



Name 

John Ansm?n 
John Beckraan 
Jim Brown 
Alton Embry 



Ag e Race Sduca . 



John Hugh 3 s 



32 
26 
32 
23 



Marvin Lav/less 30 
James Oney 
Paul Parr is 
Roy Parsons 
Jim Sherrard 
Dave Tucker 



34 

22 



W 

N 
W 



48 W 



W 



24 N 

50 W 



W 
W 



H.S. 
B,S. 
H.S. 

H.S. & 

few 

college 
hours 

11th 
grade 

H.S. 



H.S. 
H.S. 
H.S. 
H.S. 



Mar ital 
Status 

i1 



tM 
M 



M 
M 

S 
M 
M 

M 



Yrs. in 

District Police 



3rd 
2nd 
4th 
3rd 



4th 
2nd 
3rd 
3rd 



7 yrs. 
1 yr . 

1 yr. 

2 % yrs 



3rd 20 yrs. 



3rd 7 ^ yrs 



1 ^ yr. 
21 yrs, 
5 yrs. 
1 ^ yr. 
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can be seen that ^ight of the twelve m^n of the crisis unit 
can bo paired v/ith a noainal group counterpart within three 
years of age; either younger or older. Nearly the same holds 
true for date-joined-the-f orce; half of the nen froa the 
crisis unit and nominal group can be paired in experience 
within one year. If amy thing only three men of the crisis 
unit would have to be replaced by older men to make the 
unit representative of the Louisville force as described 
here by our nominal group. 

It seems, then, that the twelve men recruited for 
t!ie crisis intervention project represented something not 
too discrepant from a cross section oi the Louisville po- 
lice force, rather than a highly selected group of police 
officers. At least, a comparison of selection procedures 
against thos*3 used in the New York project suggests that 
trainees of the Louisville project were much more repre<» 
sentative of policemen in general. 

Bard (1970) decided early to limit the Ifew York pro- 
ject to volunteers . .with at least three years, but 
no more than ten years, of service." Sighteen men were 
selected from forty- two volunteers in the New York project, 
whereas in the Louisville project only thirteen were pro- 
vided and twelve found acceptable. In contrast to the 
three to ten years experience range of the Nav/ York Pro- 
ject, men ranged in age from 23 to 52 years and in sen- 
iority from 22 to 2 years. Thus, it v/ould seem that there 



exists a basis for conparison between the two family crisis 
training projects in terns of the selection required in 
order to assure success. 

Since training selected personnel is always easier 
than training unselected personnel and since part of the 
benefit of the New York Project might hava been due to 
the concentration of natively talented policemen on a 
problem rather than the training they received^ success 
here with much less selected men will, of course, be ex- 
tremely useful in judging the value of the training pro- 
gram, itself* 
Selection of Teams 

It was a policy of the staff to involve police offi- 
cers in decisions about the program as much as possible 
and to work with them more as participants in the program 
rather than mere trainees* Thus, when it came time to 
pair officers into teams, the problem was broached with 
the men in a morning feedback session. After stating 
the necessity for forming teams which would be permanent 
for the six month planned evaluation, sevoral methods 
were suggested for the pairing of men. Thcise methods 
ranged from an arbitrary assignment by staff to the use 
of sociometric techniques. It is, however, a testimony 
to the rapport between staff and trainees that the men 
rejected all such techniques in favor of deciding assign* 
ments for themselves in light of several considerations 



Table 2-2 

Descriptive Data on Louisville Family Crisis Intvjrvention Unit 



Crisis 


r t*^ •« «• 1 

uni t 


Twelve Randonly 






Date 


of Birth 




RKP 


1919 


1917 


2 


Jf-fH 


1922 


1917 


5 


JAS 


1935 


1918 


17 


JNB 


1937 


1922 


15 


JAA 


1938 


1924 


14 


mL 


19J9 


1937 


2 


JEO 


1940 


1942 


+2 


FW 


1941 


1944 


+3 


JAB 


1944 


1944 


0 


PHP 


1946 


1945 


1 


APS 


1946 


1945 


1 


DGT 


1947 


1946 


1 


Average 


1937.8 


1933.4 





Date Joined Forc^ Piff • 



RKP 


1949 


1942 


7 


Jt-IH 


1950 


1943 


8 


MAL 


1963 


1949 


14 


JAA 


1964 


1949 


15 


JEO 


1965 


1950 


15 


JAS 


1965 


1959 


4 


APS 


1967 


1967 


0 


FW 


1966 


1967 


1 


PHP 


1968 


1968 


0 


DGT 


1969 


1968 


1 


JNB 


1969 


1968 


1 


JAB 


1969 


1969 


0 


Average 


1963.8 


1958.2 





^Ordered chronologically for the sake of comparison 
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involved in working v;ith a partner as a policvaraanj factors 
not always admitted to publically. Such considerations 
are well docuiaentod by Wambaugh (1970) and involve ques- 
tions of tha propor relationships b^t^ean oxx^ic^rs and 
eating places , vvouen, and minor criminal activity. 

In rospact for the fact that tho officers knew more 
about such things than the staff and w^jro, in the end, 
the ones who had to live with their partners, they were 
left free to ;vork out their own partnerships and to re- 
port then to tho staff at the end of the day . No complaints 
were made to the staff and no partners separated before 
the end of the evaluation. 
Presentations ! Readings , and Film*^ 

Presentations with discussions were intended to pro- 
vide trainees with information basic to the understanding 
of problems in family crisis and with tha background needed 
for 2f>plication of the techniques to b^ taught. Ihus, 
they received presentations on the rolo ojC' th^ police in 
family disputes, now concepts of police work, causes of 
behavior, effects of early experience, changing behavior, 
abnormal behavior, children in families, family structure 
and interaction, and alcohol and drug abuse. Following 
each presentation, time was set aside for questions addressed 
to the presenter and for a discussion of the topic with 
the presentor and between the trainees themselves. 
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Material basic to an understanding of the dynamics 
of the problem was concentrated in the early part of train* 
ing and was reduced as material on methods and techniques 
was increased. Thus, starting with the second week^ off 
cers began to receive presentations on such topics as: 
abnormal behavior and how to handle it 9 the crisis as an 
opportunity for change^ techniques of ccnflict resoluti^^n, 
how to make referra.^s, hints on interviewing , i^nd legal 
aspects of family crisis intervention. Again all present 
tat ions were followed by an opportunity to question the 
presenter and to engage in a discussion of the topic with 
emphasis on pjcactical application of the material. 

Review^ extension , and integration of the above ma- 
terial was done in training groups, in mourning feedback 
sessions, and in informal contact betwf^en officers and 
staff. 

Readings and films were used to suppliment and ex« 
tend presentations while simultaneously providing the im* 
plicit support gained through the use of nultiple media « 
Titles of readings azyi films can be found in /^^pendix B, 
which is the entire schedule for the five^^-vveek intensive 
traininci prograoi. 

An iaportant asp<)ct of training not too well reflected 
in the listed readings is one of persistent concern for 
police officers involved in such training«*«the definition 

ERIC 
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of the policaman^s job and how such training relates to 
that role • Ilany contemporary forces provide more than 
enough uncertainty even when the role is traditionally 
defined^ but when such innovative ideas as family crisis 
intervention is included^ the average policeman is» to 
say the least, a bit confused. Thus, much work has to 
be done relating the concept of crisis intervention to 
policing and policing to the demands of our complex urban 
society. Some sort of rationale for the involvement of 
the police in family crises is needed. The major lines 
of the rationale we suggest build off the acceptable posi- 
tion that it is the policeman job to handle violence. 
Since family dilutes often involve violence or the threat 
of violence and since profess ionals^ othar than the police ^ 
are neither authorized nor often capable of meeting violence^ 
the removal of thj police from this area of human confron- 
tation would likely result either in the vulnerability of 
another type of professional to injury or death, or in the 
failure to deal v/ith familial disputes v/hile still in po* 
tentially violent stages of confrontation. Once the polices- 
man recognizes the fact that his role in the prevention 
of violence places him on the scene, he must come to realize 
that v/hat he does can mean the difference between potential 
disaster or potential harmony. The officer must accept 
that in the crisis persons have exhausted their customary 
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methods of coping vjith lifers problems, and as a consequence 
have very little direction for their behavior. Thus, violence 
is often as plausible as reconciliation. The policeman 
Bust realize that he can make the difference; that in crisis, 
people are more frank, open, and ready to change; persons 
are usually more susceptible to his influence. 

The timeliness of the policeman's presence is ^ne argu- 
ment, but perhaps not as persxiasive as one based on the po- 
tential for helping as a legally conscituded authority of 
his society. The officer can come to accept his role in 
faonily disputes more easily if he can be brought to under- 
stand that h3 is in a unique position to affect people. 
First off, since Jiost v;ill agree that effective social con- 
trol is dependent on the range of outcomes available to the 
controlling agent and his ability to use them, it must be 
conceded that the policeman is in an enviable position in 
having alternatives no one else has. Secondly, his author- 
ity as a policeman should not be ignored in considering 
him as an agent for intervention in family crises. Author-" 
ity is a double-edged sword; it can either hamper an in- 
tervention or facilitate it, depending upon many circum- 
stances. Nonetheless y the policeman must recognize that 
he is a legally constituted authority, and as such, pos- 
sesses different stimulus properties tham the mental health 
worker under the circumstances of most family crises. He 
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is a representativo of the community as a whole, has that 
community's backing, and is powerful in tarms of the action 
alternatives the community makes availabl,^ to him. In ad- 
dition, he is also perceived as worldly through his ev^ary- 
day dealings v/ith every sort of human weakness and is often 
seen as capable of dealing with the not -too-wholesome as- 
pects of life. 

These things put the police officer in a unique and 
probably advantageous position to make family crises in- 
terventions; particularly in those kinds of cases where 
he is usually called and in which disorderly conduct^ at 
least, has occurred. 

Of course, police officers are not expected to become 
psychotherapists, and during intensive training they must 
constantly be eminded that they will remain patrolmen 
after the project. The major difference will be that thay 
have acquired a set of basic skills in an ar<>a in which 
they have a genuine responsibility and in v/hich they can 
indeed aiffect the lives of the persons with whom they come 
into contact. Accordingly, the practical end of interven- 
tion techniques must always be salient because these men 
must — with very little actual understanding — do the job 
of crisis intervention on a day-to-day basis. This is 
why concrete lists of techniques and rather specific pre- 
scriptions on alternative courses of action are provided 
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such as the following steps in crisis int3rv3ntion offer«4 
by Bard (1970) : 

1. Prevent violence by separating the disputants. 

2. Allow only one parson to talk at a time. 

3. Take th^ disputauits into separate rooms. 

4. Switch officers so that the stories can be checked 
out • 

3. In lisxoning to the stories, try to find out in 
each cas3 v/hat each individual contributed to the con- 
flict. 

6. If one of the disputants holds himself to blame, 
find out in what ways the other shares the blame. 

7. Ask questions so as to get the details as clear 
as possible. 

8. Find out if there has been a previous history of 
this kind of behavior. 

9. See if the history goes back to before the mar* 
riage to other relationships or similar relationships 
in the present. 

10. Give each person the opportunity to speak in de- 
tail . 

11. Bring the couple together to tell their stories 

to each other. Again, make sure only one person speaks 
at a time, 

12. Point out similarities and discrepancies in the 
stories. 

13. Point out the part that each is playing « 

14. Get a reaction from both about what the officers 
say they see is going on. 

15. Ask v/hat the couple plan to do in response to what 
has transpired and to the officers' reactions. If 
they seen to understand and say they want to try to 
work it out, accept it. 

16. If you disagree with their response, suggest that 
they seek other help'. If necessary, make the referral. 

17. Tell th3m that if there is another dispute and 
they see that they are coming close to violence or 
to repeating the same pattern they should go again 
for counseling or contact the FCIU. 

18. V^hile noting that there will be further difficul- 
ties, assure them that if they sit down ^and talk at 
least they can come out in the open and try to resolve 
it. 

19. If not in the beginning, then before you leave, 
make sure that they know your name. 
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Training should, of course, provide the patrolman with 
the basis for understanding why he should proceed according 
to a scheme such as the above, but it is imperative that 
such schemes be provided him along with the practice in 
their application. 
Field Trips 

Two fisild trips were arranged to taxca place at oppor- 
tune times in thj intensive training prograid with an eye 
toward itiprassing upon the officers ths iiaportance of com- 
munity agencies. At this time a condensed listing of re- 
ferral agencies and a supply of referral slips (see, Appen* 
dix S) were given officers and these were to be carried 
with them at all times when on duty. To suppletnent instruc- 
tions on thsir proper use with direct experience, officers 
were taken on the first type of field trip: Tfental Health 
agencies. Here, the officers visited either the Region 
Bight Mental Health Center or the Family and Children's 
Agency. These trips to service agencies were intended to 
acquaint officers with the services offered, the personnel 
involved, the ains of the agencies, and hov; they really 
operated. A senior staff person (Dr. Rog-jx hU Gardner and 
Miss Dru R. 311ison, respectively) described the agency, 
answered questions, and showed the officers the facilities. 

The second type of trip was to Neighborhood Community 
Action Councils in the third police district, and these 
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were coordinated by ilr. Clarence H, Amster of the Psychology 
Departnent, University of Louisville. Different groups of 
officers visited cither Mr, Kenneth Pyle of the Jackson 
Area Comraunity Action Council, I4z . Charles Callov/ay of the 
California Area Community Action Council, or lAr. Russel 
Washburn of the ilanley Area Community Council. These 
trips to community councils wore included uainly to put 
officers into contact with neighborhood workers so that 
they knew people who could provide help at the neighbor- 
hood level. 

Agency trips were supplemented with visits to the pro- 
gram by personnel from various other service agencies. 
These were Mr. Clarence J. Hettinger, o^ the department of 
Rehabilitation Resources for Retraining for imployment, Mr. 
Bruce T. Skaggs of the West Central Mental Health Center, 
and Mr, John R. Kollon of the Drug Abuse and Information 
Center . 
Simulations 

In changing long-standing practices, such as those 
used over the years by police officers in handling ''family 
trouble," changes in behavior based on description go only 
so far. i4ost psych :)log is ts would agree that to really con- 
solidate such learning the person must actually execute 
the new behavior and find it successful. Thus, it was 
decided (for the general reason stated above as well as 
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on the basis of Bard's strong recoranendat ion) to include 
simulated family crisis interventions as a major aspect 
of the training program. 

For many reasons, though, there must be a great deal 
of flexibility in the nature of thesa si.aulat ions . First 
off, actors have professional orientations tnat affect 
the way in .vhich they approach the assignra^nt of simulat- 
ing family crises and responding to a policeman's inter- 
vention. The strength of professional independence on 
the part of actors was perceived early, and it was decided 
that rather than impose predesigned assignments on the 
actors it would be best to use their professional autono- 
mity to the advantage of the project. 

Thus, rather than follow the format of the New York 
project, explicitly^ and provide partially written scripts, 
it was decided to work with groups of actors for new and, 
hopefully, more creative simulations. 

Working with actors in this way proved, we believe, 
quite beneficial. A week or so before each simulation 
the project staff worked with Mr. David S. Seraonin and 
Miss Susan C. Kingsley of Actors Theater, Louisville, 
to decide upon the main story line of the coning simula- 
tion and to worK-out major themes in terras of the require- 
ments of good scag3 production and from the viewpoint of 
good psychology. This, most often, meant that enough 
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leadway was neoded in the script to p^nait the actors full 
range of their talents while still insuring that the basic 
components of interpersonal conflict vera left intact, (As 
a consequence of this freedom, scripts cannot be provided. 
Instead several simulation report forms are provided in 
Appendix G which give the flavor of these situations. In 
addition, these provide information on how officers reacted 
to simulations and some indication of changes in reactions 
over training.) 

Given the basic story line and conflict themes spelled 
out by the directors and the training staff, a working 
session was arranged with all actors. The story line and 
conflict themes were described and discussed with them 
until they were clear on what was wanted. These sessions 
resulted most often in a significant extension of the initial 
plan given input from the actors and ideas generated by 
them while they played out the basic scanj. Out of such 
interaction v^as developed a basic scene v;hich was played 
out prior to each intervention as a sort of warm up. This 
scene changed a little each time it was played since a 
script was n^^ver used, but it remained essentially the same 
in terms of main themes. However once the team of officers 
arrived, scenes took unpredictable turns since actors were 
instructed again and again to respond to the officers and 
what they do from the viewpoint of the role being played ^ 

ERLC 
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Because this is quite difficult even for a trained actor 
it is iaperative that simulations not be attempted with 
amatures* 

Because of the importance of simulations both in terms 
of the concepts of training and in terms of the strength 
of recommendations from the New York taa.a, morvi simulations 
were included in the. Louisville project than were used pra- 
viously* In th,i N^iw York Project each tv>an of officers 
were involved in one simulated intervention and observed 
other teams six times. Three different plays were seen; 
the one in ivhich each officer intervened and two in which 
other officers intervened. In the Louisville project each 
officer intervened in three simulations and observed on 
the average sevent;^en others involving three different 
plays. Each team of officers handled each simulation then 
went behind a one-way mirror to observe their colleagues 
handle the same situation. Officers were scheduled so 
that they did not observe before they intervened. 

Tha last two situations represent somewhat of an 
innovation insofar as officers in the project devised 
the story lines for these. Teams of officers were divided 
in two crews and the separate crews designed plays for 
their counterparts. In retrospect this seJMs to be an 
excellent practice and is highly recommended. Of course 
the story lines provided by policemen must be refined 
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again both to fill the requirements of the actors and to 
fill the requirements of the psychologist-trainer. 
Feedback Sessions ; Conference with Actors and Video Replay 

Again, following the format of the Nav/ York Project, 
feedback sessions were provided wherein the day following 
the simulation selected actors were asiod to meet with 
policemen and to voice comments as to why they reacted the 
way they did to the officers, why they thought the situation 
took a particular turn, what they felt given what the officers 
did, and what was effective or ineffective about the officer's 
actions. 

Added to the New York format of discussions between 
actors and officers was a video tape replay of each inter- 
vention. Replay was controlled by the trainer (Mr. Carleton 
Riddick) who stopped the tape and replayed selected segments 
so that officers, actors, and psychologist-trainers could 
comment on whatever occurred that could bo used for learning 
purposes. 

Video tape replay was decided upon j:xrly in th3 project 
as an effoctivs* ineans of training in conjunction with the 
simulations. There v/ere, however, so:.i^ indications of 
the potential v/orth of this technique generally from work 
on micro-teaching (see Gardner and Bartholomev;, 1969) and 
specifically from a report on a snail family crisis training 
program conducted in Redondo Beach, California by Edward 
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M. Glaser ani Harvoy L. Ross of Human Interaction Research 
Institute, Los Ang;il^s. 

Sinulations, supplezaented by actor conf arv^inces and, 
in particular, video tape feedback, proved, we believe, 
to be the nost effective and stimulating ?*spect of the 
entire intensive training program. 
Field Interventions and Reports 

Besides the addition of video tape feedback, the Louis- 
ville project was able to make use of field interventions. 
These were possible because the Louisville Division of 
Police have the enlightened policy that qualified persons 
interested in seeing police work can with proper arrange- 
ments ride in patrol cars with beat officers, rhere is, 
obviously, a certain amount of risk involved in this, 
but whatever risk exists is certainly b^lanc«-d out by the 
benefits of educating community leaders as to th^ problems 
of policing a major city. 

Under this provision, field interventions were made 
by each team of police officers accompanied by a staff 
member. On these interventions teams were permitted to 
roam freely and to answer family dispute calls. Each 
team answered at least one and several answered two in 
the one evening. The following day the staff member worked 
with the officers who later reported on the field interven- 
tions to the entire unit. (Sample reports are included in 
Appendix G.) 
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Reports on fiald interventions provvad valuable in two 
ways: thjy provided an opportunity for officers to convince 
one another that they could make effective crisis interven- 
tions in the field under actual conditions and provided 
a format for the training groups to be run during th*? oper- 
ational phase of the project. 

In addition to verbal reports and feedback between 
officers, it was arranged to have each teaa produce a short 
written report on both laboratory and fiold interventions, 
mostly for the use o£ other teams. i>2spitj the policeman's 
dist?,ste for uriUing reports, thoso ;^rov^J useful, though 
not enough tine was available in the present project to 
work with teams on their reports. Thus, it is recommended 
that reports be us ad in future programs, but that staff 
work with officers to develop thib technique to its fulle$t# 
Training Groups 

Various considerations led to the inclusion of training 
groups as part of the experience provided in the five week 
intensive training program. Several immediate purposes 
can tc outlined, but basically these groups were to deal 
with whatever matters seemed pressing at the time* They 
were the main source of flexibility in the program, of 
informal discussion, and of an opportunity to deal with 
feelings, uncertainties, and other personal matters. 
Though contact between staff and officers was encouraged, 
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task d^2raands v/gtj so pressing that som.>thing Ivjss than the 
desired anount of informal contact actually occurred. If 
only to provido a basis of contact and informal interaction 
between trainers and officers, training groups are recommended. 

Though the above statement reflects the general intent 
of training groups, groupi5 differed depending upon their 
leader (either Dr. Meyer or Dr. Mainard), the graduate 
training assitant assigned to them, and thj officers in 
the group. Two permanent training groups op^ratad throughout 
the course of th.* intensive training program vtfith the saae 
six officers, graduate assistant, an J group leader. As 
might be expected, each group performed sonawhat different 
functions for the persons in them. 

During the operational phase of the project, training 
groups wera kept intact with the same graduate assistant 
and personnel save that during this phase of the project 
Dr. Driscoll assur^jd leadership of both groups. Groups 
met onre every tv/o v/eeks for the first two months of the 
operational phase of the project and once a month, there- 
after. 

The purpose of the groups during the operational phase 
of the project were again multifold, but the major amount 
of time was spent in what migtit best be called case confer- 
ences. ^Of secondary importance was work on problems involving 
the day -by-day functioning of the unit in the absence of 
the active support of immediate superiors. 
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Training Evaluation 

The training toaia had formed some rather strong opinions 
about what aspects of the training were most valuable* Some 
of these are e:<pressed above. Hoiveveri it was thought useful 
to obtain some information as to what the officers in the 
project thought most valuable. Thus a questionnaire was 
given officers on the last day of the intensive training 
which asked them to rate: (a) the usefulness of presenta- 
tions; (b) the usefulness of activities; and (c) the adequacy 
of each presenter (see /^>pendix C). 

Anonymity v;as assured and as an incentive oach officer 

was told that his ratings viould be used in the design of 

future programs: 

Now rate che usefulness of various topics (activities) 
to you as a policeman. Please evaluate the topic (acti*- 
vity) without considering the quality of the presenter 
since we want to know whether to include that topic 
(activity) (but perhaps not the same speaker) next time. 

The officer placed an X on a seven-point scale running from 

indispensible to unnecessary with a middle anchor of useful . 

All m^ks within the first segment were scorea^ onet within 

the second segment, two, and so on. Means of. these scores 

were computed and are shown in Table 2*3. The ratings of 

presenters is of only local interest, but information on 

the perceived usefulness of presentations and activities 

would be useful to others interested implerjetntmg similar 

training programs for police. 
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As can be seen from Tabl»i 2-3, most presentations and 
activities were rated as somewhat less than indispensible 
but somewhat more than useful. Activities generally were 
seen as of more utility than presentations and practical, 
concrete, topics as more useful than abstract ones. 

If means within the first segment of the continuum are 
interpreted to mv-an indispensible^ then those presentations 
viewed as indispensible by officers are: abnormal behavior 
and its manageaent; practical rules f^r crisis intervention; 
and drugs and their effects on behavior. Indispensible acti- 
vities are: simulations, meetings with actors, observations 
of live simulations, field inverventions , and visits to 
service agencies. Topics seen by the officers as only some- 
what more than useful were: the orientation, a psychologists* 
view of the policeman •s job, techniques of interviewing, and 
legal aspects of crisis intervention. Only one activity 
was seen as only sopiewhat more than useful: intervention 
reports • 

Of course the above results probably relate in part 
to the quality of the particular presentation or activity 
represented in tlie current progran; stven though officers 
were urged to divorce their assessment fron the presentor* 
Nonetheless, the judgments of these officers provide at 
least some basis for evaluating the relative usefulness of 
these presentations and activities. One must be careful ^ 
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however, to raiQvamber that what is reported by officers 
as least us3ful is not necessarily least useful -*for instance, 
writing intervention reports. On the oth>3r hand, somewhat 
more confidence can, we think, be placed in positive reports 
and in deciding »vhich aspects of the progreua deserve more 
emphasis: abnornal behaviof' and drugs, techniques, simul-* 
ations, raeetings with actors, live observations of simula- 
tions, field interventions, and visits to service agencies. 
Supporting these conclusions in part are responses to a 
request to 1. topics or activities they would like more 
of. Nearly tied for most often requested are simulations 
and field interventions. 

Following tha course evaluation, a bri^»f commencement 
was held, certificates awarded (Appendix F) , and field 
assignments aade for the operational phase of the project. 
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Field Operation and Evaluation Procedure 

The types of data collected and the ir^pleraents designed 
for that collection were dictated by decisions made regarding 
the strategy for evaluating the current project. Thus, a 
brief reviaw of the reasons for these decisions seems war- 
ranted beforejproceeding to a description of the instruments. 

It will be remembered from the introduction section 
of this paper that a preference was indicated for' assessment 
of the project's success in terms of the effectiveness of 
crisis interventions made by trained officers, rather than 
in terms of changes in crime statistics. While crime reduc* 
tion is obviously a worthy goal, the problems inherent 
in the use of crime statistics as indices of success make 
reliable assessment of crime reduction a questionable pur- 
suit for a study of this magnitude. 

One of the major problems is that, in general, crime 
statistics have a good deal of uncontrollable "noise" asso- 
ciated with then. For example, if as indicated by Wolfgang's 
(1958) figures, cited earlier in this paper, if something 
on the order of 35 percent of all homicides occur outside ♦ 
the context of the family or of close interpersonal rela- 
tionship, the frequency with which many homicides occur 
is independent of influences introduced by effective family 
crisis intervention by police. It is the natural variation 
within these contrasting cases that may potentially obscure 
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effects of a crisis intervention training program if evaluation 
is based on crinia statistics. 

Relatedly, further uncontrolled variation in homicides of 
all types is introduced by a host of environmental forces over 
and above those generated by the program. At hot summer, econom- 
ic conditions, political events, etc. nay produce variations 
in crime statistics of a magnitude surf i.ciant co obscure evan 
the most optimistic affects of a training program. Such factors 
seem to be r^sponsiol^ for Bard^s (1^73) ilnJing a significant 
increase in ho rlciJes in the precinct hanilai by trained men — 
an event ;ii.lc\, va cu.ink, essentially val-i5ac2S the above arguments 

Part of ti.a sibova difficulties might be circumvented by 
careful selection of only family assaults. and homicides, where 
it is possibla to distinguish them in police records, but another 
problem would still be present, events vvith extremely low fre- 
quencies in the population at large, that is events which have 
a low a priori probability of occurrence as opposed to non- 
occurence, possess extreme variance relative to their expected 
values. Consequently, obtained differences for assaults and 
homicides, are likely to be insignificant sxat istically , even 
when some systematic factor generated thosa differences, si^nply 
because differences are buried, so to spaax, in tne variance of 
the data. 

In th3 sense that reductions in th3S3 crine figures is 
a desirable goal for projects such as this, the present pro- 
ject also aspirad to that end. However, since the. 
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inherent complications in the use of crime statistics make 
direct assessment of crime reduction virtually impossible, 
evaluation efforts were directed to the effectiveness of 
the crisis interventions, themselves* To this end, a 
structured Telephone Interview was designed to assess 
various important aspects of an effective crisis interven-* 
tion and used to compare the effectiveness of trained versus 
untrained officers. 

In addition to the assessment of intervention effective- 
ness through the telephone interview, two other related 
evaluations v;ere conducted. First, an effort v;as made to 
gauge the reactions of the participating officers to the 
novel intervention procv^dures as an occupational aid. Since 
major con sidc^ra tion in development of projects like the cur- 
rent one is their feasability for broader and more permanent 
application, it seemed wise to elicit a police officer's 
assessment of the utility of the skills. The degree of 
acceptance from participants, it was felt, v/ould serve 
as an index of the reception similar training might receive 
from other police officers. Accordingly, the Officer 
Participant Questionnaire was designed to gauge the accep- 
tance of the new crisis intervention techniques by trained 
officers and was administered some four months after inten- 
sive training. 
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Finally, it appeared that a rare opportunity was present 
for the collection of descriptive data on the nature of 
domestic conflicts and the individuals involved in them» 
Officers were requested^ therefore, to provide standardized 
information after each intervention. The data accruing 
from these reports^ it was felt^ might be beneficial to 
the design of future related projects^ and furthermore^ 
contribute to the general body of knowledge on human conflict. 
These data are presented in Appendix A. 

In summary, three different types of data collection 
implements were used to obtain evaluative information: a 
Crisis Intervention Report Form, a Client Telephone Ques- 
tionnaire, and an Officer Participant Questionnaire. The 
succeeding sections of this chapter offer a detailed account 
of the composition and administration of these (copies of 
all evaluation forms can be found in /^pendix D) « 
The Cris is Intervention Report Form 

Late in July of 1970, following the completion of the 
five weeks of intervention training, formal operation of 
the 6 two-man crisis teams was initiated in the third 
Louisville Police district;^ This district extends six 
miles from the inner city to the outlying suburban regions 
of the metropolitan area and includes, according to the 
1960 U. S. Census, 115,010 inhabitants (six percent of which 
are non«white) with a range in yearly median family income 
across census tracts from $2,608 to $6,488. 
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Two of the six toams were assigned to each of the 
three eight hour shifts, so that at any given time of the 
day thcr<^ were two crisis intervention teams on duty in 
the district. This arrangement was maintained from late 
July through December of 1970 to allow for the data collec- 
tion in the present evaluation. During this period, radio 
dispatchersi under instructions from the Chief of Police, 
assigned "domestic trouble" calls in the third district 
to trained intervention teams whenever possible. When this 
was not possible?, the call was assigned to another patrol 
car in the third district manned by two untrained officers^ 
This flexibility in assignment was necessary because all 
trained teams continued to handle other regular dutie 
when not involved in crisis interventions and, thus, were 
often unavailable for domestic trouble calls. The resulting 
dispatching procedures provided an asysteraatic assignment 
of domestic cases to trained and untrained officers for 
subsequent evaluation follow-up in the form of the Client 
Telephone Questionnaire. 

Over the data collection period, 421 domestic trouble 
runs were made in the luxxd district by all officers, and 
of these runs 129 or 31 percent were made by trained officers. 

The trained intervention teams were requested to complete 
a "Patrolman's Intervention Report Form" (which dealt mostly 
with demographic variable^ of interest) after each crisis 
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intervention. Unlike the New York project, untrained officers 
were never required to complete intervention forms. To 
have made such a request in view of the burden of paper work 
already encountered disdainfully by police officers, would 
have been to<ask for increased output v/ithout their personal 
committment to the project* However, eighty-nine crisis 
report foms were submitted by the officers over the eval-* 
iiation period. These 89 reports represent 70 percent of 
the 129 cases handled by the trained officers during the 
evaluation period; which is a reasonable rata considering 
that some calls dispatched as family trouble were probably 
inappropriately classified by dispatchers. 'Whatever the 
reasons for the 70 percent completion rate, there was noth- 
ing to indicate a bias on the part of the officers in report- 
ing cases. The officers were unaware of the telephone 
follow-up of cases and to them the reports ostensibly were 
requested only for the descriptive information. On this 
basis, it was felt that the sample of cases obtained is 
a reasonably unprejudiced representation of domestic crisis 
cases in the third district. 
The Client Telephone Questionnaire 

The core of the evaluation was constituted by a struc- 
tured telephone interview administered to clients of inter- 
ventions for the purpose of comparing the effectiveness 
of trained and untrained officers. These interviews were 
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conducted without tha knowledge of either trained or untrained 
officers . 

Six evaluative questions were included on the question- 
naire and all questions were constructed in relatively 
siaplistic language, as were the accompanying response 
choices. While this may have restricted the depth and 
complexity of the questions posed^ it was nonetheless deemed 
necessary to communicate on an elementary level because 
of the possible range in educational backgrounds of the 
clients • 

Four of the six evaluative questions were intended to 
examine the several aspects of tension reduction or emo* 
tional de-escalation in the immediate crisis. Briefly, 
these four questions concerned: the clients' impressions 
of the rapport of the officers, the clients* impressions 
of the concern of the officers, any alteration in his opin- 
ion of police as a result of the visit, and finally, his 
overall satisfaction with the intervention. Each item 
allowed the interviewee to respond with one of three alter- 
natives varying from a positive response to a negative 
response with a somewhat neutral response interposed* 

The other two evaluative questions dealt with the 
extent to which the crisis precipitating problem was miti- 
gated or resolved by the intervening officers. One of these 
simply asked the client how helpful the officer had been 
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with the problem. A second question approached the same 
issue indirectly by asking the client if the likelihood 
of his calling the police back for a similar problem had 
changed as a result of the latest police visit. As with 
the other four questions, the individual was allowed three 
alternative responses for each of the two items. The alter- 
natives for the former were expressions of varying degrees 
of helpfulness. The latter offered the client the possi- 
bility of responding that he was "more likely," "less 
likely" or about "as likely" to call the police back under 
similar circumstances. 

In addition to these questions, which were intended 
for evaluation based upon a trained-untrained comparison, 
several other questions were included on the questionnaire 
for various other purposes. Two questions were posed on 
the experimental police referral system by which officers 
directed individuals wich chronic problems to appropriate 
local agencies; one as to whether a referral was made, 
and a second on whether the agency was visited. Neither, 
of course, was askjd clients of trained officers, inasmuch 
as these officers were not making referrals at that time. 
Finally, the clients were queried as to whether the police 
had made a previous visit for a similar problem. The intent 
of this itera was to give some measure of the comparability 
of the trained and untrained samples with regard to previous 
contact with the police under similar conditions. 
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The proc^^dur^s for locating the telephone numbers of 
clients of trained and untrained officers for administra- 
tion of the client questionnaire were somewhat different; 
names and addresses of trained police clients were provided 
by the previously described Patrolmens Intervention Report 
Form, completed by the trained officers. Upon receipt 
of the report form, a Louisville telephone directory was 
consulted for the telephone number of the household. If 
this yielded no number, a criss-cross telephone directory, 
which lists telephone numbers by address location, was then 
consulted. 

Since no crisis report forms were completed by untrained 
officers, it was necvissary to scan police records of the 
third district each week for the preceding seven days, A 
list of the addresses of these calls as well as the date, 
time of day and patrol car dispatched was made. Unfortun- 
ately, no names were available on these cards because 
dispatchers are not required to report the names of people 
involved. After compilation of the list, the addresses 
were checked against the addresses of trained officer reports, 
and matching addresses were eliminated from the untrained 
officer case list. Addresses on the revised list were then 
checked for telephone numbers in the criss-cross directory 
without initial reference to the regular Louisville tele- 
phone directory, since the latter directory lists by name. 
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The telephone contact procedures for both groups were 
essentially equivalent. For any given nuoiber on either list, 
four contact attempts (a contact attempt is defined as an 
open line ring) wero made over the two day period succeeding 
number procurement by alternating day and evening attempts. 
When no adult of the given household was contacted in the 
four attempts, the telephone number was discarded and attempts 
to contact the household were discontinued. 

All interviews were conducted by either Mr, Schanie or 
a female assistant* A procedure of interviewing the first 
adult of the household of either sex arriving at the phone 
was adopted over an equal sex sampling procedure* One 
major reason for thia was an attempt to avoid the possibil* 
ity of creating further domestic conflict over an uniden- 
tified male caller asking for the wife or an unidentified 
female caller asking for the husband* Contact of an adult 
and identification of the household as the current target 
household was succeeded in both groups by the following 
introduction: 

I*m calling as an assistant of the Louisville Police 
Department. We have just begun a new training pro- 
gram for our officers to teach them to better help 
the people to whose homes they are called* We are 
trying now to sfe4 just how this new program is work* 
ing* We consider your opinions the most important 
tools we have for looking at the value of this new 
training. We understand that two of our officers 
visited your home the other day and we wondered if 
you would aoiswer a few questions for us about them* 
The answers you give us will never be seen by anyone 
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other than our stuay team and ara entirely confiden-* 
tial. W3 would, therefore, like you to answer our 
questions exactly as you feel, ^iXl you cooperate 
with 

It might be noted hercf that three people in the untrained 
group and one in the trained group at this point of t\e 
interview admitted that the police had been to their home 
but refused to talk to the interviewer. These cases were 
not included, of course, since no responses to the questions 
were obtained. After elimination of these cases the final 
numbers of completed interviews in the untrained and trained 
groups were 26 and 29, respectively. 

The male interviewer made 46% of the contacts for 
the untrained group and 58% of the contacts in the trained 
groupt Statistical tests within groups ^ however, showed 
no differences between the distributions of responses made 
to the male compared to the female inter vi:^Wwr« 

One question which might be reasonably posed with regard 
to the two saaples is the extent to which th^ assystematict 

but not rauidoia, sampling procedure with tho necessity of 

\ 

telephone contact imposed upon it produced like samples 
for the two groups. The best single indicator of similarity 
available appearea to be the average family incomes of the 
census tracts into which the households of both groups fell. 
Accordingly, all households were categorized b> census 
tract, and average family incomes for all involved tracts 
were determined from the United States Census of 1960. Th'j 
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median, mode and mean of these incomes were then computed 
for each group • Median and mode for both san^les were 
exactly equal, obtaining a value of $7,052. The mean for 
the untrained group was $6,689 while that for the trained 
group was $6,625 or $64.00 less. 

Still another indicator of sample similarity was avail* 
able; the distribution of responses obtained on the telephone 
interviews to the question of whether the police harl been 
to the home before under siailar ^:ircumstances . For the 
trained group thj frequency of responding "y-s" to this 
item was 12, .vhile the "no" response occurred 17 times. 
The distribution of responses in the untrained group was 
divided equally between the two responses, both obtaining 
thirteen. A chi squire analysis yielded an of .411 which 
for 1 d.F. possessed a probability of greater than .50 of 
occurring by chance alone. This finding in conjunction 
with ^he above measures of income seemed to provide good 
assurance of the conparabil ity of samples. 
The Off jf ^T Participant Quest ionna ire 

In order to fully assess the impact of the training 
program it was deemed necessary to examine the effects of 
the new skills from the perspective of those utilizing 
them. Accordingly, the Officer Participant Questionnaire 
was designed. 
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FivG items on this questionnaire concerned the officer* 
perception of th^ amount of change in the effectiveness 
with which he handled doaentic trouble calls following train 
ing as compared to before training. Each question assumed 
the form of a seven*point bi-polar scale on which the offi* 
cers were requested to indicate the amount of change in 
effectiveness (positive or negative) thv?y experienced as 
a result of the application of intervention techniques. 
Specifically, these five questions ask^d for judgments 
regarding increas«rs or decreases in: undarsteuiding of 
the problems encountered; acceptance of their intrusion 
into domestic situations; receptivity of clients to sugges*^ 
tions; necessity for force; and overall eff<>ctiveness in 
handling family crises. 

Th^ issue of participant acceptance of the program 
was examined \/ia four items. One of these items took the 
form of the type of recommendation an officer would give 
another policeman concerning entrance into crisis inter«- 
vent ion training. This rating was made on a scale similar 
to those described above. Three open-ended sections pro* 
vided the balance of information on participant acceptance, 
one asking for the disadvantages of their participation, 
and a second as!<ir«^ about the advantages of participation 
A general! cotaments section was provided to allow expression 
of additional relevant opinions* 
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The twelve participants were mailed the Training Par- 
ticipant Questionnaire four months after the beginning of 
formsd operation of the crisis intervention units. The 
following instructions and explanation to the officers 
prefaced each questionnaire. 

The following questionnaire was drawn up to give us 
a better picture of the effects of crisis intervention 
training. Specifically, we want to know what the 
training has or has not meant to you in performing 
the duties of a police officer in crisis interventions. 

Completion of the questionnaire should require only 
a few minutes. It will be appreciated i^ you complete 
this questionnaire on the day it is received and mail 
it back the next day in the return envelope provided 
within. Please do not sign your naiae, we want you 
to feel totally free in expressing yourself. 

Eight of the 12 questionnaires were returned by mail 

.irithin two days of their initial dispatch. The other four 

questionnaires w^re not received in tho four days succeeding 

their mailing to the officers. It was, thus, necessary to 

make a second mailing to all twelve individuals (because 

of the anonymity of the questionnaire) with an explanation 

of the circumstances 4 This second mailing produced the 

four withstanding questionnaires. 
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Results 

Results are presented as a combination of items from 
both the Officer Participant Questionnaire and the Client 
Telephone Questionnaire where these items bear on the same 
issue. Three issues are addressed in this manner; effec- 
tive resolution of the immediate crisis, resolution of the 
problem underlying the crisis, and finally, officer parti- 
cipant evaluation of the new methods. 
Effective Crisis Resolution 

Emotional de-escalation of the immediate crisis is, 
of course, important to the prevention of physical harm 
to the disputants in the immediate crisis. Traditional 
methods dictated that police officers discourage violence 
on the part of the disputants by whatever means deemed- neces« 
sary, including arrest, force, or the threat of these. 
Uifortunately, force or the threat of force are all too 
often inappropriately empjLoyed, and their consequences are 
frequently counterproductive in the sense that already 
frustrated individuals are antagonized even more. Sur- 
press ion of the conflict all too often results in repressed 
hostility that is likely to re-emerge on the officers' 
departure, or upon their return. 

Project trained officers were expected to arrive at 
a successful emotional de-escalation, as opposed to a si;q>- 
pression of aggressjive tendencies, by way of behavior 
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management techniques, used as alternatives to force, when- 
ever possible. Instrumental to this goal, according to 
the dictates of crisis intervention theory, is an under- 
standing of the clients themselves and their problems. 
Without some basic understanding of their clients, officers 
are unlikely to assume the posture of a behavioral engineer; 
a posture necessary for the benevolent manipulation of their 
clients. Thus, an increased understanding of the conflict 
might be taken as one index of the ability to execute an 
effective intervention. 

Figure 4-1 (Figures appear at the end of this section) 
shows^^the distribution of officers* ratings of the change 
in understanding of domestic conflicts after four months 
in the field following training. If values +3 and -3 are 
assigned to the most positive and most negative points of 
the 7 point scale, respectively, a mean rating of 2.73 is 
obtained, clc^arly indicating that the officers as a groijp 
felt they had a better understanding of conflict situation 
four months after training as opposed to before training. 

Tn lieu of explicit or implicit intimidation as a form 
of behavioral control, the officers were expected to estab^ 
lish a positive relationship with the clients that would 
favorably alter the emotional atmosphere of the crisis and 
allow for a problem solving rapport with the clients. 
Figure 4«>2 shows the percentage distributions of responses 
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welcome as a result of his application of novel intervention 
procedures and that only or^ experienced no positive change 
in perceived welcoiaeness. Assigning values of +3 (much 
more welcome) through -3 (much less welcome) to extremes 
of the seven points of the rating scale, a mean response 
of +2.0 was obtained. While it is impossible to attribute 
anything like statistical "significance" to the results, 
the fact that the average respondent was so pos i ve is 
relatively convincing that officers perceived clients a.s 
more accepting of them following tr?.ining compared to before 
training. 

Taken together, the results on these two items suggest 
that the intervention skills of trained officers were suc- 
cessful in generating an atmosphere in the crisis context 
which was more conducive to approaching non-aggressive 
solutions to domestic conflict. 

Following tho establishment of rapport, the officers' 
task was one of directing their clients toward viable solu- 
tions of the problens initiating the crisis. Of paramount 
importance here was the officers display of concern over 
the peoples' problems and their perceptions of a sincere 
effort on the part of the officers to help them work toward 
a solution. In the absence of such a problem-solving set 
established by the officers it is improbable that most 
disputants would spontaneously develop thJ rational posture 
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that is necessary to constructing solutions to inter {personal 
problems. The percentage histogram shown in Figure 4-4 
contrasts the differences in client perceptions of trained 
arxi untrained officers with regard to the officers* concern. 
As can be seen, the trained distribution shows a prepon- 
derance of the most favorable responses as compared to the 
more even distribution of the untrained group. A chi square 
analysis performed on the frequencies shown bolow figure 4-4 
(after collapsing categories "C" and "B** because of insuf- 
ficient expected frequency in the former,) yields a value 
of 4.185 (1 d.F., p<.05). It would thus seem that the trained 
officers were perceived their clients as exhibiting a 
significantly greater effort to help with their problems. 

It was expected, though by no means absolutely predicted, 
that the officers^ concern for people and their problems 
would translate into greater client acceptance of their 
efforts to help them. Figure 4-5 shows the distribution 
of ratings obtained from the officers concerning changes 
in client receptivity. It will be noted that the responses 
lie primarily about the "much more receptive" end of* the 
scale. Eknploying the same scale values as usod earlier 
(•♦•3 to -3), a mean response of +2.0 is obtained, indicating 
a substaaitial shift in the officers' experience of client 
receptivity relative to pre-training interventions. 
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The complementary perspective to client receptivity 
is the issue of use of force in the crisis situation, the 
importance of which has already been noted. If clients 
are judged as more recpetive, it might reasonably be expected 
that force had become less necessary for controlling the 
disputants. The results of the officers^ ratings of change 
in necessity for force is shown in Figure 4-6 and confirm 
this notion* The mesoi of the ratings (based on the now 
familiar assignment of values) is +1.92, indicating that 
officers perceived that less force was required after training 
compared to before training. 

On the basis of the preceding results on officer commit- 
ment to rendering aid, client receptivity, and implementation 
of force, it would appear that the officers were successful 
in controlling most crises with benevolent behavior manage- 
ment techniques • 

Since it v/as unfeasible to label and assess all the 
many aspects of a "good" intervention according to the pre- 
scriptions of crisis intervention theory, some reliance 
had to be placed upon global indices of the overall ade- 
quacy of the officers^ interventions. First, the officers 
themselves were requested to rate any change in simple 
"effectiveness" in domestic interventions they felt had 
occurred as result of their new skills. Figure 4-7 pre- 
sents the distribution of responses along tlie scale. The 
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most striking feature pf„^the distribution is that nine offi- 
cers gave -^S ratings (maxirama) of changvi in 3ffoc t ivenoss • 
The raean of thj distribution is +2.67. Tha r^isults this 
scale leave little doubt that officers thGnsolves felt sub- 
stantially nore affective in the crisis situation. 

Franing a question for clients, congruent in purpose 
to exaaining overall effectiveness of the crisis resolution, 
was not as straight -forward as with the officers. Obviously, 
a question desding directly with effectiveness of crisis 
resolution would leave at least some of the clients unaccep- 
tably uncertain with respect to what constituted "effective- 
ness." Accordingly, a more general question was posed in 
the form of client satisfaction, that is, whether they were 
pleased v/ith the way the police officers handled the situation 
Such an approach has a good deal of validity if one accepts 
the premise that the p)olice officers v/ould not countenance 
violence in the intervention and that succjss, thus, becomes 
largely a natter of manipulating clients in a manner which 
is non-inf lanraatory ♦ The histograms in Figure 4-8, which 
display the percentr.ge distribution of responses for clients 
of trairied and untrained officers, indicate a greater over- 
all client satisfaction wixh trained officers as opposed to 
untrained officers. An almost overwhelming majority of 
the clients of trained officers gave the most favorable 
response, while only about a third of the clients of untrained 



officers did so. Tha frequency with which each response 
occurred for both groups can be found below the figure and 
when the frequencies for responses "B" and "C" are combined 
because of the low expected frequency in the latter, a chi 
square on the frequencies resulted in a value of 9.5 (1 d.f», 
p<.01)» This result supports the strong implication of 
the histograns that clients of the trainsid officers were 
significantly mora satisfied with the police interventions 
than the cli^jnts of untrained officers. 

Finally, it v^as supposed that if the socio-emotional 
effects of the novel procedures v^ere profound enough, clients 
might positively alter their opinions of police officers • 
Figure 4-9 shows, once again, the responses of the two groups 
of clients to the question of opinion change irrespective 
of direction. Ten of the 29 clients in the trained group 
changed their opinion of the police, while only one of the 
26 in the untrained group changed his opinion. A chi square 
performed on the frequency distributions shov/n below this 
figure resulted in a value of 6.241 which is significant 
beyond the .02 level for 1 d.f. This result, of course, 
shows that clients of trained officers changed their opinion 
of the police signif ice.ntly more often tiian clients of un- 
trained officers. 

A follov7-up question, which can be found on the question- 
naire itself in Appendix C, determined that the one individual 
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handled by untXviin^d officers showing a changN^, changed 
toward a moro pc itive opinion of thj poiicj. Nine of the 
ten persons handled by trained officers changed tov/ard 
a more positive opinion of the police. The frequencies 
on th-»s follov7-up question are too small for reliable sta- 
tistical analysis and projection of this effect on a larger 
scale. Hov/ever, in the present project, of the citizens 
contacted in the telephone survey, 31 percent handled- by 
trained officers reported a favorable opinion change. Un- 
trained officers were reported to induce a favorable opinion 
change in a notably smaller percentage (4 percent) of their 
cases • 

It would thus appear that the novel intervention pro- 
cedure was not only accepted by clients, but appears to 
have had positive effects dramatic enough to favorably alter 
the opinions of a substantial proportion of the clients 
toward the police. 
Problem Resolution 

It v/as hop3d that, as a result of their new interven- 
ion procedures, the trained officers might not only be 
more effective in de-escalating the immediate crisis but 
might also be more successful in the resolution of long- 
standing interpersonal conflict. In viev; of the fact that 
project officers had at their disposal psychological skills, 
knowledge about referral to various social agencies, as 
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well as a basic orientation toward problen resolution in 
the domestic context, it seemed reasoncxble to consider that 
trained officers raight meet with some success in dealing 
with longstanding raarital discord. Unfortunately, the expec- 
tation appears to have been mainly unfulfilled. 

Figure 4-10 shows the percentage distributions of re- 
sponses obtained from clients of trained and untrained offi- 
cers to a question on the degree to which the officers were 
actually able to settle personal problems. It will be noted 
that 62 percent of the clients of trained officers responded 
that the intervening officers were very helpful, while fifty 
percent of the clients of untrained officers responded in 
a like manner. Another feature worthy of note is that a 
greater percentage of clients in the trained group as opposed 
to clients in the untrained group (17 percent v.? 12 per- 
cent) responded that the officers were not helpful at all. 
But these apparent differences are not established as reli- 
able by statistical analysis. A chi square performed on 
the frequencies shovm below the figure (after collapsing 
response ca agories "B" and *'C" because of the insufficient 
expected frequency in the latter) yie.^ ed a value of .813; 
indicating that even though the differences in the dis'lri- 
butions were in a direction favorable to trained officers, 
trained officers were reported by clients to be successful 
in longstanding problem solution no more frequently than 
untrained officers. 
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As a furth^sr, though even mors indirect assessment 
of the efficacy of the two groups in rendering aid to prob- 
lems, clients vvero asked abotit their readiness to call 
the police back in the event of oth^r futur<i problems. The 
assumption here was chat adequate problj.i solution should 
increase the clients' willingness to request police service 
again in the event of need and that if officers ivere given 
more immediate access a gain would hav2 been nade in violence 
prevention. Once again, as is immediately apparent in 
Figure 4-11 which shows the two percentage distributions, 
the differenc^iS ar^ neglible. A chi square analysis per* 
fomed on the frequencies shown below figure 11 (after 
combining frequencies for "B** and because the expected 
frequency of response "C" for the untrained group is not 
sufficiently large) produced a value of .02 (1 d.f., n.s.). 
Clients of trained officers voiced no greater likelihood 
than clienxs of untrained officers of calling the police 
back for a similar problem. 

Finally, some attempt was made to gauge the success 
of the social agency referral system that trained police 
began employ i»ig along with their new intervention proce- 
dures. It "n hoped that a substantial number of clients, 
who were referred to agencies for services beyond the scope 
of the officers' skills and duties, would accept these 
referrals and visit the agencies shortly after they were 
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made. There was no comparative inforraation on this itoiK . 
inasmuch as untrain^^d officers were not formally naking 
referrals at tlx» tiiao, and the results for the trained 
group musty therefore, be interpreted independently. Of 
the 29 cases in which clients were contacted, 21 individuals 
reported that a referral was made. When questioned further, 
only three clients reported that they had gone for help to 
the agency to v/hich they were referred. The results are 
clear; for most referrals made by trained officers clients 
failed to take advantage of the available services brought 
to their attention. Nonetheless any rate above the zero 
rate of the untrained group is a gain. 
Participant Acceptance 

A major concern of any project introducing new skills 
to individuals who alrc;^dy have extensive experience with 
the subject inatt^r must be the acceptanco of those indivi- 
duals employing those new skills. This derives from the 
fact that no v.iatter how worthwhile thos:> skills seem by 
other standards, they raust be endors^^d by the participants 
if they are ever xo be implemented on any large sc le# 
With this in aind, the participating officers were requested 
to indicate on a seven point bi-polar scale the nature of 
the reconraendation they would make to a fellow officer con- 
cerning participation in a similar progran. The resulting 
frequency distribution is shown in Figure 4-12. Eleven of 
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the 12 participants indicated that they would "strongly 
encourage" participation for a fellow officer. The results 
are so strong that they go, beyond mere acceptance of the 

i 

program to an actual strong endorsewent of it in the very - 
practiced terras of reconmending it to a colleague. 

But even this overwhelraingly positiv2 response does 
not do justice to the reception of the program. Included 
on the Training Participant Q uestionnaire vjere three "open" 
questions, allo^ving the officers to express any "advantanes, 
"disadvantages," or "general comments" related to participa- 
tion in the project. It speaks wel7. of the program that 
only one officer expressed any disadvantage of participa- 
tion in the project, saying that the time involved in 
resolving disputes could be used in regular patral; The 
statements in the "advantages" and "general coiaments" 
section are, however, even more reassuring. Eleven of 
the 12 participants stated specific advantages of partici- 
pation in the progran, and a like number .lade positive 
"general coiaaents," with one individual Icjavin-^ the latter 
sc ction entirely blank. It should be nots3i:^ that all of 
the negative expressions received in the "general comments" 
section vjere addressed to administrative problems (e.g. 
dispatching Df radio calls, support of field commanding 
officers) and not to the project per se or the interven- 
tion skills. Presentation of the total set of responses 
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to theso two sections is impossible, but a brief combined 
summary of the two sections seems in order. 

One of the most frequent themes in +'c5e open sections 
was a nev/ sense of adequacy in behavior raanagement. Five 
of the officers expressed greater confidence in handling 
family crises, vvirh two of the five offiCc:rs extending it 
to include aJLl interpersonal dealings as a police officer. 
One officer noted that "the touchy aspect of a situation 
is now alleviated moments after our arrival," Another 
stated that he now had a feeling of 'Toeing in control of 
any situation," 

Yet another theme, and perhaps one that is allied to 
the one above, is a basic appreciation of the determinants 
of iman behavior, A better understanding of others was 
given as one advantage of program participation by 6 of 
the 12 participants. Typical of these comments was one 
which related that crisis intervention craining "gives the 
officer a better understanding of the fauily problem and 
a much better uay to cope v/ith it." rive officers expressed 
satisfaction vvith their enhanced ability co help people 
find solutions to domestic problems. 

Most reassuring of all the results received in the 
open sections v;a3 th^ spontaneously expressed desire of 
8 of the 1;^ participants to see the program extended to 
include more if not all Louisville police officers. 
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ThosG are not by any laaans all of th3 connents rec^^ived, 
but, lini'ced as they ara thay still indicate that all par- 
ticipants Gxpori^nco*-] some profit frora th^ir training and 
nost expciri^nced good deal. 
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Figure 4-1. Distribution ol' officers' responses to the question: 
How much better or worse do you feel you understand 
the nature of family crises as a result of your 
training . 
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Figure 4-2. Percentage distribution of clients^ response's to 
the question: How friendly would you say the 
officers were? Would you say that: 

A. they were friendly like a stranger on the 
street . 

B. they were friendly like a neighbor. 

Q C. they were friendly like a big brother or 

•tor. 
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Figure 4-3. Distribution of officers' responses to the question 
How much more or less welcome do you feel in homes 
of disputants as a result of your training.. 
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Figure 4-4. Percentage distribution of clients' responses to 
the question: How hard do you think the officers 
tried to help with the problem that brought ihem? 
Would you say that: 



A. they tried very hare, to heip. 

B. they tried a litllo to heip, but not tr.uch. 

C. they didn't try to help at all. 
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Figure 4-5, Distribution vjf officers' responses to the question 
How much .more or less receptive do the disputants 
secnu-to be to what you have to say in family crisis 
interventions as a result of your training. 
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Figure 4-6. 



H.! I! °" °^ officers' responses to the question: 
How much more or less force have you found necessaJC 
m handling family crises as a result of your training. 
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Figure 4-7. 



Distribution of officers' responses to tha question: 

How much more or less effective do you feel you are 

in handling family crises as a result of your training, 
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Figure 4-8. Percentage distribution of clients' responses to 
the question: How happy were you with the way 
the policem-an handled the situation? Would you 
say that: 

A. you were very happy with the way thoy 
handled the situation. 

B. you think they handled it okay. 

C. you were unhappy with the way t>ey handled 
it. 
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Pxgure 4-9. Percentage distribution of clients' responses to the 
question: Did the way these police officers acted 
in your home change your opinion of the police.- 
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Figure 4-10. 



Percentage distribution of clients' responses to 

the quet tion: How helpful would you say the officers 

were in settling your problem? Would you say that: 

A. they wete very helpful. 

B. they were a little helpful, but not much. 

C. tliey were not helpful at all. 
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Pifjurc 4-11. 



Hereon tfge dibt rihutioii of clients' /esponses to 
the question: Now that the Police ha 'e visited 
would you be more or iess> likely to call them back 
if you needed then? Would you be: 



A. more likely to call them. 

B. less likely to call them. 

C. about as likely as before, 
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Figure 4-12. Distribution of officers' responses to the question 
What type of rocomraenJat ion would you give a fellow 
officer i f he asked for your opinion concerning 
whether or not he should participate in a crisis 
intervention traininci program of this sort. 
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Discuosion 

Singly, th^ Client Telephone Questionnaire or the Offi- 
cer Participant '^estionnaire would havj provided rather 
tenuous support for crisis intervention training of police 
officers. However, tog^^ther the two questionnaires com- 
pliment one .-uiotlier and one tiupports the o^her in such a 
way that a degrow- of confidence can r<;.'>yonably placed 
in their jointly-indicated results that v/otild not be war- 
ranted looking richer one singly^* iinilarly, question- 
naire data arv. succjptible to a host or n- >cliodological 
problems* Bat tio aire most sources of fi^-lJ v^iata (even 
crime statistics vo \nfas indicated earlier) and each tech- 
"A^^^ idiosyncratic t<it of deficiencies. How- 

ever, few dei:ici.nicies are nhared and this permits the 
present questionnaire data to be conbin^jd with the crime 
statistic data of the New York project, with much more 
confidence being placed in joint ly-supporte<i conclusions 
than would be in results based oa one or the other eval- 
uation in isolation* Since it is the inte.^^ration of 
findings fro:;i th'« tv;o questionnaires oL t^e present study 
which proviu.jG the best internal evaluarion of the useful- 
ness of crisi:> Intervention training for jjollce, the first 
part of this i.Uscussion will be devote J In conclusions 
based on tbjir joint results. In the s.con.i part of the 
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discussion, an attempt vvill be ::2ad.:» to integrate the findings 
of the Louisville project with the findings of the New York 
project since the most trustworthy evaluation of police 
crisis intervention is probably available as a function 
of the cooplenentarixy of the questionnaire -based findings 
of the Louisville project and the crime statist ic -based 
findings of the i^w York project. 

Thus, the first question that night be asked is; What 
general conclusions seem warranted by the findings of both 
questionnaires in the Louisville project. One general con- 
clusion that seens warranted is that trained police conducted 
more effective interventions in terns of reducing conflict 
in the imnediate-. crisis than did untrained police. The 
Officer Partj.cipant Questionnaire showed strong effects 
in the direction of improved understanding ox interpersonal 
conflict, enhanced acceptance of officers by clients, 
greater receptivity to suggestions, less need of force, 
and increased overall effectiveness. The Client Telephone 
Questionnaire shov;ed statistically significant effects 
in favor of trained officers in rapport with clients, per- 
ceived interest in the problem with accompanying efforts 
to help, overall satisfaction with the intervention, and 
attitude toward the police. 

Any one specific effect listed here might easily be 
questioned, but the consensus that is apparent between 
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officers and clients on the many dimensions involved in 
dealing with the crisis leaves little room for argument 
against the conclusion that trained officers conducted 
superior crisis interventions, compared to untrained offi- 
cers • 

Though not too much should be made of specific effects, 
those which have greatest significance for police officers 
seem worth mentioning** Two of these, in particular, recom- 
mend the project to police departments • These are, the 
reported decrease of force required in interventions and 
the chamge in attit udes tow ard policeraen which results 
from effective crisis intervention. Alternatives to the 
use of force are desirable generally, but v;ithin the area 
of domestic strife the application of techniques substi- 
tutable for force probably reduce the policeman's chances 
of physical injury — an outcome of unquestionable value and 
one supportive of Bard's (1970) results as v/ill be discussed 
later. Favorable changes in attitudes are particularly 
important, currently, given problems with the policeman's 
image characteristic of most contemporary American cities. 
Thus, 2Uiy program showing saltatory changes in attitudes 
toward police officers serves a very real need on the con- 
temporary scene. We think it not purely coincidental 
that changes in attitudes towards police resulted from 
their efficient handling of interpersonal problems. 
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Bittner (1970, Chap, 6), for example, points out that it 
is mostly in such helping areas that recognition and status 
can be earned, and the present finding at least indirectly 
corraboratas this assertion. These findings listed above 
recommend crisis intervention training to police adminis- 
trators but perhaps the most persuasive recommendation for 
such a project to officers, themselves , comes anonymously 
from FCIU officers, who four months into the operational 
phase of the project, strongly recommended the training 
for their colleagues. (Favorable publicity on the project 
can be found in i^pendix H.) 

A second conclusion that might seem possible is with 
regard to the problem-resolution effectiveness of trained 
officers. Apparently, effective crisis interventions do 
not assure that long-term problems will be resolved, as 
suggested by results of the Glient Telephone Questionnaire. 
Two questions (one asking if officers helped with the problem, 
the other asking if they were more likely to recall the 
police) showed no differences between -Rained and untrained 
groups of officers. These findings suggest that long-range 
outcomes of effective interventions did not occur, though 
no strong conclusion is possible since complimentary ques* 
tions were not included in the Officer Participant Question- 
naire, and these findings rest only with the Client Telephone 
Questionnaire. 
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The failure to find long-range effects following effec- 
tive interventions could have resulted in tv;o ways: One, 
effects vjere, indeed, non-e:<:istant , and two, the rate of 

success in such cases is so 'raarginal that present techniques 

I 

failed to detect thera. It would not be toe surprising to 
find the first possibility true; that trained officers were 
unable to resolve long -standing problems in the short time 
permitted on each case since ihQ problems are notoriously 

intransigent. It is, however, 1 equally possible that some 

1 

advantage in favor of trained officers does exist but that 
rates of success are so low so as to require a saraple 
K'^rkedly larger than the present one to establish these 
slight differences as real. Unfortunately, evidence inter- 
nal to the Louisville project does not permit a judgment 
to be made on this issue. However, the evaluation of the 
New York project was directly focused on outcomes such as 
call -backs and it is in such instances that the comple- 
mentarity of the different evaluation techniques can be 
brought into play. 

It is necessary, though, to first reviov; the findings 
of the New York project. The New York project focused on 
six evaluative criteria v;ith expectations for each as to 
the direction of chcxnge. These expectations were: 

(a) that the nuiaber of family disturbance complaints 
would decrease in the demonstration precinct, compared to 
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thG control pracincx. ^valuation showed throo times taorc; 
complaints in tha dsr^ionstration precinct as in the control 
precinct- -a finding opposite to expectations • 

(b) thac number of repeat interventions for trained 
officers would decrease (as a function of problem resolution) 
compared to the number for control officers. Actually the 
FCIU record3d significantly more repeat cases than officers 
in the control precinct--again the findings were opposite 
expectation. 

(c) that homicides would be reduced in the demonstra- 
tion precinct compared to the control. Surprisingly, "Total 
homicides increased considerable (three an:-I ono-half times) 
in the demonstration precinct, while th^ra was a one- third 
reduction in honicides in the comparison pracinct" (Bard, 
1970, p- 27). 

(d) that homicides among family members v/ould decrease 
in the demonstration precinct, compared to the control 
precinct. Here, too, homicides increased in the demonstra- 
tion precinct but remained constant in the control precinct. 

(e) that assaults would decrease in the demonstration 
precinct compared to the control precinct. Fewer assaults 
were found in the demonstration precinct comp)ared to the 
control precinct. This is, of course, consistent with 
expectations. 
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(f) thac injuries to policemen would be reduced in 
the demonstration precinct, compared to the control pre- 
cinct. FCIU of-cicer was injured despite the greater 
probability that they would be considering the greater 
number of donestic calls they made. However, two members 
of the regular force in the demonstration precinct and 
one officer in the control precinct sustained injuries 
in family disputes • 

On the surface several of the abovo results of the 
New York project might elicit alarm. Had 'cm muraber of 
family disturbance calls been fewer, had assaults and homi- 
cides decreased in the demonstration precinct, the logic 
of the experinontal design would have permitted the conclu- 
sion that the project was responsible for these positive 
effects. Si:nilarly, in that family disturbance calls in- 
creased, and assaults and homicides were greater in the 
demonstration precinct than in the control, it is equally 
valid to conclude that the project was responsible for 
these negative effects. The only recourse to this con- 
clusion is to propose the existence of confounding events 
extraneous to the experimental design and, admittedly, 
the presence of such events is plausible. Bard (1970) 
argues that differences in reporting between FCIU officers 
and untrained control officers accounts for the differences 
found in the number of disturbance coiUplaints and the numbe 
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of repe \t intorvant ions . This is an aecep table explanation 
knowing the aversion of most police officers to completing 
written reports • 

Another explanation offered by Bard (1970) is that 
. .the availability of a more effective police service 
in this connection may have resulted in greater and more 
effective community utilization of the FCIU," Several 
results from the Louisville project add plausibility to 
this suggestion as a partial explanaxion for the greater 
number of ?CIU initial and repeat calls in the New York 
project. Officers' reports that they wjrj more welcome and 
that clients *^/ere wore receptive of th^m and their sugges-* 
tions as well as reports from citizens that they thought 
more of train>5d officers, all would lead one to expect 
that citizens v/ould utilize their police more in crisis 
circumstances. However, the "call back" question on the 
Client Telephone Questionnaire failed to support the argu- 
ment that citizens would more readily recall police. The 
weight of the evidence, however, appears to be in favor 
of greater utilization of f)olice since this occurred as 
an outcome in the New York project and the basic processes 
thought to be responsible for this outcoaa (welcomnoss, 
receptivity, favorable attitude) were deaonstrated to 
exist in the Louisville project. 
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It is soaewhat nore difficult to explain tht^ incr%?ases 
in assaults and homicides found in thj Nav,^ York project, 
and Bard's (1970) conclusion that '\ . .thj operation of 
the FCIU f'?»ilGd to effect any change in overall homicide 
incidence in thj cianionstration area^' (p. 27) is patently 
erroneous given th^ logic of the design of the evaluation. 
Within the logic of the evaluation design an increase in 
homicides must be considered as a probable effect of the 
experimental treatment — crisis intervention training for 
policemen. Furthornore, in the case of assaults and homi- 
cide statistics, differential reporting cannot be enployed 
as a plausible external confounding factor since assault 
and homicide statistics were collxicted independent of the 
project in the usual manner of the New York City Police 
Department. Thus, either the effects ausc bo accepted 
as due to the proj '^t or a reasonable argument must be 
made that it is extremely unlikely that such effects would 
emerge frou the* project and that other extraneous factors 
were responsible for them. 

One very plausible extraneous consideration is that 
the New York project was run during the sumner of 1967-- 
a time of notable Black unrest. Thus, the increase in 
homicides nay have been a reflection of heightened tensions 
in the Black community. The difference between the demon- 
stration and the control precinct, then, might be more a 
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function of the unfortunate fact that the demons tratiok 
precinct was almost totally Negro and the control precinct 
largely Puerto Rican. There is no evidence to suppot this 
argument, however, it must simply stand on its appeal to 
reason • 

There is evidence, however, from the Louisville project 
stupor tive of the claiu that it is unlikely that increases 
in assaults and homicides would eventuate from police appli* 
cation of crisis intervention techniques in domestic trouble 
situations. On the ouv. hand, if trained policeman were 
inadvertently oxacorbating domestic conflict, negative con** 
sequences might bo understood. On the other hand, if trained 
policemen are responded to positively by citizens, it is 
unlikely that they are contributing to conflict and unlikely 
that their activities result in increases in violence* 
Thus, results from the Louisville project's evaluation showing 
effects such as increased friendliness, satisfaction, and 
appreciation of the officers, support the argument that 
whatever the cause of the increased incidence of assaults 
and homicides in the New York project, it is unlikely that 
PCIU officers contributed to conflict and violence through 
their crisis in t^^r vent ions* Interventions which produce 
high levels of positive socio^emotional reaction are unlikely 
to leave a residual for violence. 
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Additionally y the:* New York and Louisville projects 
compliment one another in terms of violence reduction. In 
the New York project, no FCiV officer was injured while 
three untrained patroloen in the area were injured on domes- 
tic trouble calls. These frequencies are too small for 
statistical tests so external st^)port is desirable. Such 
support seems to be provided by the officers' reports 
in the Louisville project that they required less force in 
handling done s tic conflicts following training than before. 
Thus^ one benefit of crisis intervention training appears 
to be that it provides officers alternatives to violence 
which in turn reduces their own liability of injury. 

As was mentioned earlier, the evaluation of the Louis- 
ville project, since it is directed more at process than 
outcome, is insufficient to establish that any long-range 
effects were forthcoming. The two bits of evidence on this 
issue (questions on helping with the problem and on willing 
ness to call the police again) failed to support the hypo- 
thesis that differences in tavor of trained officers would 
exist. Data on the number of referrals were too few to 
give a persuasive endorsement to the project in terms of 
bringing long-term help to citizens in ne^J. On the oth^r 
hand, the outcome-directed evaluation of th:; New York 
project offers sufficient evidence that f Family crisis 
intervention training for police can have long-term effects 
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First, if the Now York finding that FCIU Ox'ficers made more 
initial and repcjax calls is interpreted in the light of 
findings from th3 Louisville project to mean that they were 
in greater demand by citizens, it seems that the program 
enhances the police function in a community. Police pres- 
ence in potentially dangerous situations is obviously 
desirable as a long-term goal. Not only can police counter 
violence by their presence but may offer more extensive 
aid. Indeed that such aid was rendered, at least periodi- 
cally, is attested to a number of successful referrals. 
Of 719 families referred to a social agency in Ifew York 
it could be verified that 69 (9,6%) took advantage of the 
referral and oontactad the agency. Of the 21 referrals made 
by FCIU officers in the Louisville projcict, three {?%) per- 
sons reported that they went to the agency. Though this 
rate is quit3 lov; in both instances, it is obvious that 
some persons received help who would otherwise have remained 
unaided. 

Finally, the New York and Louisville projects d iff erred 
in several general qualitative ways wrtiich serve as sources 
of information on several considerations related to future 
applications. The first consideration is relevant to most 
methods, techniques, and programs designed and applied by 
one man or a cohesive group of men: Is thtj technique, 
method, or program trans ferrable; can other men apply the 
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^sarae procedures and exp>.' t comparable outcomes. The success 
of the Louisville project, modeled after the New York pro- 
jecty argues persuasively that crisis intervention training 
for police can be generally applied. Inds^^ad the program 
appears to be very robust insofar as it can tolerate a 
number of deviations frcm the initial plan. Some ievia<- 
tions made successfully in the Louisville project arv> instruc-> 
tive: 

(a) police personnel in the Nev/ York project were 
highly S3lect3d, whereas in the Louisville project little 
selection was possible. Given the success of the Louisville 
project, it follows that select police officers are not a 
prerequisite and that the program might be applied to whole 
departments without laajor revision based on the qualities 

of the police personnel. 

(b) the theoretical point of view of the New York 
project was generally analytic compared to the more behav- 
iorally oriented philosophy of the Louisville staff. At 
the leaisty such differences in theoretical orix;ntation 
seem not crucial to the success of the project. The project 
seems quite robust v/ith respect to the theoretical procli- 
vities of th2 trainers. 

(3) the target population in the Nev; York project was 
almost exclusively Negro while in the Louisville project 
the target population was over 90% white. These differences. 
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too, saea uniiaportant save for requiring a few special 
presentations on peculiar aspects of the target population. 

r4any other differences can probably be tolerated in 
any new application of crisis intervention ti;gLining for 
police. However, some problems encountered in the present 
project point to a few aireas where laxness may seriously 
restrict the effectiveness of the program. One of these 
areas is the support of immediate superiors. Support for 
the Louisville program came from the top couraand of the 
Police Department and the officers in the program soon 
became advocates of crisis training. Hovv.2ver, command 
personnel at tlna level of sergant, lieutenant, and captain 
proved indifferent, at best, and hostile, at worse. The 
FCIU officers were subject to ridicule at times from 
untraineJ offic^jrs which was particularly harsh in the 
absence of active support from immediate superiors. Bard 
(1970) avoided many of these problems by a program of 
conferences with all personnel to be indirectly involved 
with the project. This procedure is strongly recomioanded . 
However, even more strongly recommended is a procedure 
wherein an autonomous subsystem is selected and everyone 
within that subsystem (say, a precinct) submitted to the 
training program. This, in effect, isolat^,> the trained 
personnel from counter influences from the larger organi* 
z at ion . 
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Another shortcoming shared by both the New York and 
Louisvill€> nrrjoct was the inadequacy of tha service agency 
laisson. In both projects, for instance, agencies proved 
indifferent to th^ extent that agency referrals could not 
be traced. This is a particularly insiriious problem since 
surface cooperation is often easily obtained from colleagues 
working in agenci*3S . However, the day-to-day demands upon 
staff in these agencies seems so pressing that they invar- 
iably neglect th^ir participation in the project. Closer 
liaison with social agencies is one answer, but an estab- 
lished Crisis Canter with an adequate referral and follow- 
up service is strongly recommended. 

Given the precautions stated above, there appears to 
be every reasonable assurance that the Bard model of crisis 
intervention training for policemen can bo applied with 
success in a wide range of settings by professionals of 
a variety of orientation^ and that highly desirable out- 
comes will ensue. 
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APPENDIX A 

D escriptive Data from Family Crisis Repo rt 

During the operational phase of th^ projs^ct, there 
were 421 domestic trouble runs made in the third district 
and of these, 129 were made by FCIU officers. Of the 129 
runs made, Faraily Crisis Reports ware subaitted on 89 runs, 
which involved some 206 persons. The data reported here 
is a compilation of the information froa these reports as 
completed by trained officers. 
When 

As any experienced police officer knows, family trouble 
calls vary widely according to month of year, week, and 
day. Smmilarly, criminologists, aware of such variations, 
have used them in order to infer the dynamics of violent 
behavior. For example, Lunden (1967) uses the temporal 
variation in crimes against persons to make the following 
inference; 

Since tho number of crimes vary according to the degree 
and the intensity of social interaction among people 
it is normal to expect fluctuations of offenses by 
days of we3k. . . .Regardless of arjas, as long as 
people follow the 7-day cycle of little* or no work 
from Friday through Sunday, crimes arj always higher 
during this period (p. 32). 

Accordingly, the following temporal datn are presented. 

Figure 5-1 (figures and tables appear at the end of 

this section) shows the number of Family Crisis Reports 
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submitted by ?CIU officers as a function of months during 
the operational phase? of the projects For comparison, the 
frequency of all family runs in the third district by month 
are shown. As can be seen, both functions begin high in 
July and diminish steadily. FCIU reported cases remained 
at roughly a constant proportion of all 3rd district cases. ^ 
Both sets of data convey the general impression that during 
the months of July through November, domestic crises calls 
decline steadily. This decline resulted in about half as 
many runs being made in November as in August. The trends 
shown are quite consistent with trends for crimes against 
persons, generally. For example, the function for aggre- 
vated assault shown by Lunden (1967, p. 29) increases from 
January to August then decreases steadily to the January 
low. The decrease in domestic trouble runs in Louisville 
corresporxis temporally to the period of decreasing inci- 
dence for assaults. Thus, it can be seen that the data 
show the decline from August* to November characteristic of 
crimes against the person, generally. 

Next, consider the equally sizable fluctuations which 
occur in domestic trouble runs as they vary with day of 
the week. As Figure 5-2 shows, family trouble calls vary 
at least by a factor of two over days of the week. Peaks 
in Louisville's 3rd police district are Wednesday and 

^The July estimate for FCIU is the frequency of reports 
for the week they were in the field multiplied by the number 
of weeks in July. 
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Sunday with Tuesday and Friday b^^ing ralatively quiet* 
The Tu^sday peak in Louisville plus the low incidence of 
domestic trouble on Friday and Saturday is atypical, 
generally, as can be seen from the function for assaults 
in Detroit for 1964 (Lunden, 1967, p. 32). How>v>5r, it 
is generally recognized that this typ^ ex crim^ is inter- 
personal and dap ends on conditions waicn exacerbate con* 
flict between people. Long-terTi close contact is one of 
these con:3itions, but so are behaviors related to drinking 
and the handling ox money in the household. Thus^ when 
the above results were first observed the project staff 
almost im.aediately wondered if Tuesday might be a major 
pay-day in the city* A few calls confirmed that at least 
one major blue-collar ^ployer in Louisville payed on 
Tuvisdays • 

The present data are rather sparce, however, and not 
too much confidence should be placed in either these data 
or the escplanation offered above. Much more data is obvi- 
ously needed but there is the suggestion here that doriiestic 
trouble may not show the usual ''weekend peak" when other 
situational factors are timed differently. However, the 
present data is inadequate for a satisf -^ctory examination 
of this issue. 

Variations in domestic trouble with time of day is 
as one would again expect on the basis of past information 
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on crimes against persons • Frequency of reportvjd FCIU 
runs show a pc^ak load occurring during tho 7 to 11 shift. 
Domestic trouble calls arc lowest at about 5 A.M. and in- 
crease rathor steadily across the day until about midnight* 
Figure 5-3 shows the frequency of domestic trouble runs 
reported by the FCIU in three hour blocks and comparison 
data in terras of murders in Allegheny County, Pa. from 
1905 to 1940 (from Lundin, 1967, p. 38). 

As can be seen, FCIU runs and murders vary similarly 
with time of day, again arguing for some common basis and 
supporting, though indirectly, the observation that a 
significant proportion of murders result from domestic 
disputes. 
Who 

A description of the persons involved in domestic 
trouble is perhaps one aspect of this data not generally 
available from crime statistics as usually summarized. 

The ag^ distribution for all disput^mts involved in 
the 89 reported crises is shown in Figure 5-4. A comparison 
is provided in terms of the age distribution of all persons 
in the 3rd police district (U.S. Census, 1960). As can 
be seen, minors are definitely under «rep resented, suggest- 
ing that few of these conflicts involve the regulation of 
children, directly. These conflicts as shall be seen 
later are for the most part two -adult phenomena. Conflict 
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occurs almost full blown in tho 16-20 ag^- group; prosuraably 
among young narriod coupljs. Thj subs^qu^^nt fivo y*iars 
soem GV3n raor^ conflicted, and hero th^i function reaches 
its peak. Aft^r zhj peak at tho 21-25 age group, the 
function r^i turns to what might be considered its initial 
level and shows a brief plateau until couples reach about 
45 years of age. Th^- rate of reported family conflict 
decreases steadily after about 45 yeaors but even at age 
sixty, some couples have not really eliminated severe 
conflict from their marriage. 

It is perhaps instructive to compare the rate of 
depletion of the population with age to the rate of dimin- 
ution of family conflict • This comparison from about year 
30 onward suggests that conflict decreases only a little 
more r-'^pidly with age than the supply of people available 
for conflict. Such a comparison, in turn, iuplivis that 
adjustraeni: in narriage does not necessarily iraprove with 
the age of the couples involved, or thai: as adjustment 
improves disrapcive factors increase conmensurately . 

Racially, persons dealt with by FCIU officers were 
roughly proportionate in numbers to the racial composition 
of the district. FCIU officers dealt with 188 caucasoid 
persons and 18 negroid persons, which approximates the 
94 to 6 percent racial distribution of the district. 
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Ths don;iStic trouble? run brings police officers, in 
the overwholaing majority of cases, to a two-party conflict 
mostly between husbamd and wife. Table 5-1 shows the fre- 
quency of cases according to the relationship of disputants 
as reported by FCIU officers on the Fan^ily Dispute Form, 
As can be seen, the family conflict is overwhelmingly a 
husband-wife phenomenon, and thereby a two-person confron- 
tation. Vftien all two -person cases ar.^ considered, they 
represent 83% of the cases • In 92% of thj cases disputants 
were members of the same immediate family. This fact is 
reflected also in the breakdown of the sex of the main 
disputants y;ith a total of 103 males and 103 females. 
Though similar totals can occur in various ways, these 
reflect tl'ie one raan, one woman character of most domestic 
trouble calls . 

As can be seen from Table 5-2, the nan in most dis- 
putes was an unskilled or skilled workman and the woman, 
a housewife. In corabinat ion, the most frequently visited 
family was headed by an unskilled man and a housewife. 

Of course, little can be said about these results 
without a similar breakdown on the 3rd police district as 
a whole. Since no such breakdown is available and our 
classification relies on the Judgments of fche ?CTU officers 
these results must stand as simply descriptive of the types 
of calls made by ?CIU officers. 



Where and %Jhy 

As might bv^ oxp^ctv*d by virtue of tlio nature of the 
persons involVv:;u, the dispute took placj raost often in 
an apartment or home, imnediately outside such, and (only 
a few times) on the street. Table 5*3 shovss the frequency 
with which the conflict took place within these various 
locations. As can be seen, only about 8% of these alter- 
cations occurred beyond the immediate surroundings of the 
home* 

Finally, causes of these disturbances are not so 
easily determined, though, to be sure, the dynamics of the 
conflict are particular to the nature of the marital rela- 
tionship. In an attempt to gain inforraation of the causes 
of disputes trained officers were asked to report what 
they perceived to bj the major cause of the i ranediate 
prwblem# A classification of causes for tixe altercation 
af> recorded by tl>a patrolmen is shown in Table 5-4. Row 
S of the tablj Swows a classification done by Mr. Schanie 
while row D shows a classification done by Dr. Driscoll. 
A list of causes vjas jointly decided upon on the basis 
of general farailiarity with I'^amily Crisis Reports. Follow- 
ing this, the classifications of the reported causes of 
disputes was done independently by the two judges from the 
Family Crisis Reports. 
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There is a high l;2vel of agreement between the two 
judges in terras of the rank order of causes with disagree* 
ment in rank arising only in the eighth most frequent cause. 
Alcohol^ psychological problems , infidelity, and indepen* 
dence problems head the list and account for the majority 
of conflicts. There is marked disagreenont between judges 
on the frequency with which alcohol could bo considered 
the cause of the conflict, though not enough disagreement 
to affect the ranking. However, this disagreement does 
reflect a stronger preference on the part of one judge 
for considering alcohol as a symptom of problems rather 
than as a cause of conflict. Whatever, most situations 
involved more than one of the listed causes and thus, were 
multiply caused. For instance, alcohol v;as involved in 
many disputes v;hor^ it was not listed as the immediate 
cause by the ofjficers. In 52% of the cases alcohol was 
involved, although in only 24 to 36% of the cases was it 
seen as the immediate cause of the conflict (other drugs 
were found in 5% of the cases). 

Another way to look at causes of domestic disputes is 
to examine referral information both in terms of the agencies 
suggested and in terms of the officers' listed reason for 
making the referral. Table 5-5 lists che dispositions of 
PCIU cases. As can be seen, a sizable proportion of cases 
(35%) required only the services of thi officers. In some 
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58% of tho casas, referrals were made. Of these referrals, 
60% were made to mental health agencies i 11% v;ere made to 
service agencies, and 29% were made to legal agencies. 
This indicates that officers felt that crises revolved 
about mental health problems. Of the mental health refer- 
rals, the leading reasons given for tho referral were marital 
or family counseling and alcohol and drug counseling. 

Persons, whether drinking or not, iVer^:^ generally 
excited when tl)e pcttrolmcn arrived. Table 5-6 summarizes 
ratings by FCIU officers of the level of aggitation in 
tertPS of the scale points provided. In the 89 cases, 
sixteen assaults haO occurred; nine of xh^se with a weapon. 
Officers were assaulted without weapons twice. These 
facts, we think, support the contention made throughout 
this presentation that even though the orientation of . the 
officers is to help, violence is all too likely and family 
crisis very often requires the police rather than the 
mental health v^orker. 
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Tabl^ 5-1 

Relationship of Disputants frota FCIU Reports 

Husband-Wif c» 52 

Husband-Wifo-Off spring 7 

Mother -Son/Daughter 6 

Faths»r- Son/Daughter 4 

Common -Law Man -Woman 5 

Unrelated Man-Woman 4 

Husband -Wife-Relations 2 

Separated Husband-VJif e 2 

Divorced HusbanJ-.Vife 2 

Siblings 2 

Other 3^ 

89 



ERIC 
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Table 5-2 

Combinations of Husband-Wife Skill Levol from FCIU Reports 

Wife 

Housewife Skilled Unskilled Total 



Husband 



Prof ass ional 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Whit a Collar 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Skilled 


11 


5 


5 


21 


Unskilled 


25 


1 


7 


33 


Uneraployji 


3 


2 


4 


9 


Othar 


2 


0 




2 




44 


8 


io 


68 



Table 5-3 

Location of Dispute from FCIU Reports 



Apartment or Honie 71 

Outside r^s5.dance 

Porch 3 

Yard 1 

Other 7 

Street 5 

Car 2 



89 
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Table 5-4 

Main Causas of FCIU Domestic Trouble Calls 

Alcohol 32 21 

Psychological Problems — one or more participant 13 18 

Infidelity — real or imagined 10 13 

Restriction of Personal Independence 8 10 

Money 5 6 

Children — dispute over control 5 5 

In Laws 2 1 

Goal Cbnflic^ 2 3 

Indeterminate 12 11 

89 89 
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Tabl,^ 5-5 
Disposition of FCIU reported ca?>^s 



Arrest 7 
Handled by Officer 31 
Referral 51 

89 

Type of Referral 

rfental Health Referral 37 

Family and Children's Agency 17 

West Central ?4ental Health Center 10 

of Louisville Clinic 5 

General Hospital (Psychiatric) 3 

Church or Minister 2 

Service Referrals 6 



Parkhill Area Cbuncil 
General Hospital (medical) 
HELP office 

Metropolitan Social Service 
Manpower Center 
Food Stamp Office 



Legal Referrals 18 

Legal Aid Society 8 

RecoHimended VJarrant 8 

Juvenile Court 2 



61 
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Tabl^ 5-6 

Frequency Distribution on Family Crisis Report for Item: 

Whon you arrived, the parties were: 
(N=2 06) 



(2) ' (7) ' (16) ' (52) ' (22) ' (28) ' (59) ' 



Calm 



Agitated 



Dangerously 
Violent 
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DAY 



Figure 5-2. Frequency of FCIU domestic trouble reports by day of 

week compared to daily variation in assaults in Detroit 
(1900, Lundin, p. TA) . 
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TIME OF DAY 



Figure 5-3. Frequency of FCIU domestic trouble reports by hours 

of the day compared to the hourly average of homicides 
in Allegheny, Pa. (from Lundin, 1967). 




AGE BRACKET 

Figure 5-4. Age of all persons included in FCIU reports compared 
to the age distribution for the "ird district (1960 
census ) . 
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APPEiOIX B 
Training Schedule 



ERIC 
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f4AST3R SC- SOVLS. FOR FAMILY CRISIS IMT2RV2i nriON TRAINING 





Day 2 


Orientation: Mr. Burton: Oiractor 
of Public Safety 

Chief Hyde: Louisvillv^ Division of 
Police 

ject 


Feedback Session (Coffee) 

Presentation: Or, Bi«;liaskas 

(U of Cincinnati) — Current 
Concjpts and Practice in 
Folic J Work 

Discussion vj;lth Or. 3ieliaskas 


Questions and Answers 

Presentation: Dr. Kvioipjr, (U of L) 
Tiv» Policeman *s Joo an^ its 
Psychological Prjssurjs 

Discussion: What a Polic^'':aan Does 
and What He Should Jo 

Assignment: All Popular Prjss On 
Intervention Training. 


PresvintaciDn: Or. Oriscoll (U of L) 
A C.us:;! Vi*iw of Jeiiavior 

Discussion ;ith Or. Oriscoll 

Assignnints: Policviman as Phil- 
os:>->*:.^r, Guide, and Friend. 
i^^xxXy Disturbance as a 
Pol Ic a .^unction 


Day 3 


Day 4 


Feedback Session 


Feedback Session 


Presentation: Dr. Oriscoll (U of L) 
Effects of Sarly i^perience: 
Some "Critical" Learning 


Presentation: Dr. Meyer (U of L) 
Abnormal Behavior and How 
To Handle It 


Film: Roots of Criminality 


Film: Booked for Safe Keeping 


Film* f^nni" ions an^l PTimt^ 


P XAm* ''A;?proSolOn 


Discussion with Or. Driscoll 


Film: Cry for Help 


Presentation: Dr. I^ainord (U of L) 
Changing Behavior 

Discussion with Or. ilainorJ 

Assignments: The Ojlinquent e.nci the 
Law 


Discussion witi. Dr. iMeyer 

Presentation: Or. Sarr^^tt (U of L 
sInilJ Psychiatry) Chillren 
ia Families 

Discussion \/ith Dr. Barr^^tt 


School Failures and Oropouti: 


Assigna-^nt: Violence Like Charity 
iligins at Home 
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Day 5 


Day 3 


HOLIDAY 


' Fee.ibaclc 3^ss ion 




?r jsen cz t .ion : Or • Murr ell ( In ' iana 




U) 4'amily Structure anJ 




Int 'raction 








pT'i,'*Q/>n t" r\ + "1 • Dt* Ntai/r^T* /IT of 1 \ 




Th3 Crisis as an Opportunity 


• 


For Change 




Discussion i^ith Dr. Meyer 








Happy 




Divo rc J 




3'?.ving Vour riarriago 




Sjxu.-ril .iJjustnent In larri .gw- 


Day 7 




Feedback Session 


Feeiback Session 




nevLxnQ wAtii rvcwoxs rxom ^xmuxaxxon 


Intervention in *^a:aily Crisis I 


I 


Teans A, B, C 






Video -Tapj ffaedback and Commentary 


Teams D, ^, F 


{.Ir. Riddick— U of L) 


Assignment: The Covipass icn vcj Cop 


Group Conferences: Or, f4eyer and 




Dr. i4ainord 




Assignment: Crisis Theory and 




Therapeutic Change in Small 




Groups 
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Day 9 
Feedback Session 

Presentatioot Mr« Bloch (u of L) 

Some Techniques of Conflict 
Resolution 

Discussion with I^lr. 31ocl: 

Work on Reports on iinulation I 

Field Trip: F2uaily an J a.ilJrs^n's 
Agency 

Film: Harked for ^^ailur^ 

Film: Under Pz^ssuxj 

Assignment: Faaily Tiiorapy .I^ntal 
Health*«A Family Affair 



Day 10 

Feedback Sjssion 

Presentation: Mr. Amster (U of L) 
Oom-aunity Action Councils 

Fijld Trips to Community Action 
Councils 

Discussion witin cix . Amstvir 

Pr js^n t?»tion : i ir • Bloch --How 
to riak^i Referrals 

Assignment: What Is Marriage 
Counseling 



Day 11 

Feedback Session 

Simulation II 

Team F 
B 
0 

Team C 
B 
A 

Assignment: Normal Crisis^ ^acaily 
Structure, and ll2n"c?J I'jalth 



Day 12 
Feedback Session 

I4eeting v;ith Actors From Simulation 
II 

Video-Tape Feedback with Coamentary* 
Mr. RiJJick 

Group Conf jrencw.'S: Dr. iiainord 
an J Dr . iljyer 

>fork on Reports on Simulation II 
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Day 13 


Day 14 


Feedback Session 


Feedback S^ission 


Presentation: Mr. Hcjttingjr (3tato 
Pepartm;»nt of R^habilication) 
Resources for Retraining for 
aa^>loyaent 


Sinulation III 
To2Jas C 
0 
? 


Discussion with ?ir* Hattinger 


Teams B 
A 


Presentation: r^ir. Skaggs (West 
Oantral Mental Health Center) 
Mental Health Referral System 

Discussion with Hr. Skaggs 


F 

Assign»n3n c : Psychotherapy — A 
Helping Process 


Presentation: Or. Miller (U of L 
Child Psychiatry Cent^jr) 
Some Hints on Inx^rvi^v/ing 




Discussion with Or. *iilljr 




Film: A Message fron Wo On:* 




Day 15 


Day 16 


Feedback Session 


Feedback Session 


Meeting with Actors fron Simulation • 
III 

Video-Tape Feedback vvith Co«imentary-- 
Mr. Riddick 


Presentation: ilr. John Klotter 
(School of Police Adminis- 
tration U of L)— Legal 
Aspocts of Family Crisis 
Intervention 


Group Conferences 

Dr. Mainord and Dr. iiv^yer 

Written Reports on Simulation III 


Discussion with Mr. Klotter 

Review of All Video-Tapes 

l^ritten 7inal Report on Simulations 


ERLC 
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Day 17 

Poodback Session 

Presentation: Itr. John HollanJ 
(Drug Abusvi an J Inxoraation 
Cantor) and Or. Riclxar ' Suith 
(U of Ir) Drugs j.n ^ Orug Cultures 

?ield >tork Brijf ing 

Field Vtork 

Team A (with lix. RllJick) 
B (with A:. Blocb) 
C (with Dr. 4i2yor) 



Day 13 

Feedback Session 

Reports on Field Interventions 

3 
C 

Vforkshop: Data !?orms 

Captain Hur(n«-*Commander of 
Third Dif^tJ ict 

Pi^ld Work 

Teaia O (Dr. Mjwino^d) 
3 (Dr. Driscoll) 
P {lir. White) 



Feedback Session 

Reports on Field Interventions 
Tea© D 
S 
F 

Group Conferences: Or* iljy^^r and 
Dr. i4ainord 



Day 20 

Evaluation oj T.^aining 

Cosuiencea jnt: tir. r:arton 
Chief Kydo 
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Training Evaluation Questionnaire 

THES£ ARE STRICTLY ANONYMOUS DO NOT SIGN mm 

PLEASE BE FRANK IT WILL HELP US NEXT TIME 

Recruitment Procedures 

Adequate Satisfactory Inadequate 

Comnents: 

Selection Procoiur^s (interviews) 

Adequate Satisfactory Inad^quat^* 

Commen ts : 

First Day's Orientation 

Adequate Satisfactory Inadequ ate 

Gomments: 

Now rate the usefulness of various topics to you as a 
policeman. Please evaluate the topics without considering 
the quality of the presentation since we merely wish to 
know whether to include that topic (but perhaps not the 
same speaker) next time. 

A Psychologists Viov/ of th^ Policeman ♦s Job 

Es sent ial Useful Unnecessary 

Comnents: 



i4odern Concepts anJ Practices in Polica /iox[<: 

Essential Useful • Unnecessary 

Comments: 
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A Causal Vr<3W of B^-havior 

Sssential Useful Unnecessary 

Coranonts : 

Principles of Behavior Modification: 

Essential — Useful Unnvacessary 

Comments : 

Abnormal Bvihavior and its Management 

Essential-- Useful — Unnecessary 

Comments : 

Practical RuIjs for Crisis Intervention 

Essential- — — Useful — — -Unnecessary 

Comments : 

Family Structure :xnd Interaction 

Essent ial Useful — ---Unnecessary 

Comments : 



Techniques of Conflict Resolution 
Essent ial ---Useful- 
Comments : 



Unnecessary 
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The Psychology of th^ Black 

Sssent ial Useful Unnecessary 

Coiaaents : 

Techniques of Intc-rviev/ing 

essential Useful--- Unnecessary 

Coments: 

Legal Aspects of Crisis Intervention 

lissential Useful Unnecessary 

Comments: 

Drugs and their Effects on Behavior 

Essential Useful - — — -Unnecessary 

Comments: 

Now let us know what you think of the i/ay in which the 
persons making the presentations did their jobs. 

Orientation (Driscoll) 

Adequate Acceptable Inadequate 

Comments : 



A Psychologist's View of the Policenan's Job (Kemper) 
Adequate-- Acceptable Inadequate 
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?todern Concopcs and Practices in Police v^ork (Bioliauskas) 

Adequate Acceptable Inadequate 

Comments: 

A Causal Viju» oJ Behavior (DriscolJ ) 

Adequate Acceptable Inadequate 

Contaents: 

Principles ox Behr^.vior Modification (fiainard) 

Adequate ^ — Acceptable — Inadequate 

Conunents : 

Abnortaal Behavior (ileyer) 

Adequate --Acceptable---— — ---Inadequate 

Comments : 

Practical Rules for Crisis Intervention (Jarrjtt) 

Adequate Acceptable - — Inadequate 

Comments: 

Family Structure and Interaction (Murrell) 

A iequa te Acceptable — In adequa t e 

Comments : 



Techniques of Conflict Resolution (Bloch) 

Adequate-- Acceptable 

Comments: 
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Inadequate 



The Psychology oi: the Black (Neal) 

Adequate Accep table - 

Conments: 



•Inadequate 



Techniques oj: Interviewing (Miller) 

Adequate Acceptable-- 

Comments : 



-Inadequate 



Techniques of Interviewing (White) 

Adequ ate Accep t ab 1 e - 

Conments: 



-Inadequate 



Legal Aspects of Crisis Intervention (Klottir) 

Adequate Accep tabl e Inadaqu a te 

Comments: 
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Drugs and their Effects (Smith and Holland) 
Smith: 

Adequ at e Ac cep tabl e • • Inad equa t e 

Holland: 

Adequat e Accep tab le- — — Inadequat e 

Comment s : 
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What topics would you want more on? 



What topics v/ould you like to add? 



General Conunents on topics and speakers: 



Did you find the opportunity to ask questions aind discuss 
topics with spciakars useful? 



Would you like the discussion sessions structured differently? 
How? 

Now please ^urn your attention to the teaching dramas and 
intervention workshops • 

How valuable do you think teaching dramas are in developing 
crisis intervention techniques? 

Indispens ifale — Useful-—--- — ---- - -Unnecessary 

Comments : 

How valuable were each of the three teaching dramas used 
in this program? 



Drama 1 



Indispens ible 



-Useful 



Unnecessary 



Dreuaa 2 



Indispensable 



Useful 



Unnecessary 
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Drama 3 

Indispcnsible — -Useful -Unnecessary 

Comments : 

How valuably was th^ video-tape replay of these situations 
in developing crisis intervention techniques? 

Indispensible Useful --Unnecessary 

Comments : 

How valuable do you think it was to request written reports 
from you on your laboratory interventions? 

Indispens ible Useful Unnecessary 

Comments : 

How valuable do you think watching livj int irrv^^intions of 
other tearas (through one-way mirrors) was in developing 
intervention techniques? 

Indispens ible Useful --Unnecessary 

Comments : 

How valuabl3 ]o you think meetings with the actors was in 
developing techniqujs of intervention? 

Indispens ible Useful Unnecessary 

Comments: 

How valuable were the group conferences in developing crisis 
intervention techniques? 

Indispenslblj-— - — Useful-- Unnecessary 

Comments: 
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General co.x.ionts on Intervention Vtorkshops: 
taaching dramas 
watching other teams 
video-tape playback 
meetings with actors 
group conferences 



Ratings of Filps and Readings: 

Cross-out the titles of the films that you think should 
not be included next time 

Roots of Criiainality 

Emotion and Crime 

Booked for Safe Keeping 

Depression 

Cry for Help 

i^iarked for Failure 

Under Pressure 

A r42ss?.ge from Ho One 

lk>vt go back axi.: put an X beside those you really found 
valuable. 

Cross off the* titles of the readings which should not be 
included next time: 

Policeman as Philosopher, Guide and Friend 

Family Disturbance as a Police Function 

The Delinquent and the Law 

School Failures and Dropouts 

Violence like Charity Begins at Home 

What makes a i4arriage Happy 

Divorce 

Saving your i^rriage 

Sexual Adjustment in liarriage 

The Compassionate Ccp 

Crisis Theory and Therapeutic Chang j in Small Groups 
Family Therapy 

Mental Health, a Family Affair 
What is iiarriagj Counseling 

Nbmal :risis. Family Structure, and ilental Health 
Psychotherapy — A Helping Process 
Alcoholism — A Sickness that can be Cur.^d 
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Nov/ go back anJ put an X beside those you rjw.lly found 
valuable. 

Genviral Conta-^nvs on 7ilias axid Readings: 
Nov/ consiJ^r R^farral Procc^dures: 

Of what valus^ luxj visits by personnel iron agencies (Skaggs 
and Hetting^^r) 

Essential Useful * -Unnecessary 

Comments: 

Vfould you like more of these and if so from v;hat agenciis? 
Of what value v;ero field visits? 

Essen t ial Useful Unnecessary 

Ccnaments: 

Mould you lik3 more fi^ld trips and if so to vjhat agencies? 
Were the visisc to th^' Community Action Councils useful? 
comments on Referral Procedures: 
Nbw consider Field Work: 

How valuable do you feel field work was in developing 
intervention techniques? 

Essential Useful Unnecessary 

Comments: 
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Mould you suggest more field work? 



What changes would you makva in field work procedures? 



Hov7 valuabl;^ v/ere tho reports of other teams on their field 
work and the discussion of these reports? 



Gonments: 

General Conments on ?ield ✓fork: 
Personnel Evaluations : 

Please givo us frank evaluations of the ef f 3ctivonoss of 
the psjrsonnel involved in the project, 

Dr is coll 

Very effective job --Satisfactory- — — •----Ineffective 

Related v/ell to ofjticers Relax jJ poorly to officers 

Conments : 



Bssential- 



-Useful 



Unnecesscxry 



Meyer 



Very effective job 



Satisfactory 



Ineffective 



Related well to officers t 



Related poorly to officers 



Comments : 



riainard 



Very effective job 



-Satisfactory 



Ineffective 



Related well to officers 



related poorly to officers 



Comments: 
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RidJick 

Very effect ivvi job — • 

RelatoJ v/g11 to ox-ficers 
Cooments: 

Bloch 

Very effective job-— — - 
Related v;ell to officers 
Comaents: 

White 

Very ^ff jctiv^i job -Satisfactory- Ineffective 

Related v/cxl to oxfic^-rs Relr^t-^d poorly to officers 

Comments: 

What two or threj things would you have liked to have uore of? 
Was the meeting v/ith your Captain useful? 
What changes in scheduling would you aalce? 



Satisfactory- ——--—-Ineffective 
Related poorly to officers 



Sat isf ac tory Inef f ;2C i i v ^ 

Relate.! poorly to officers 



What changes in the order in which you r^^ceived things 
would you nalcij? 



/ 
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Do you think th^ prograra could be run affectively in thr^ 
weeks? Why? 

Why not? 



Any other coci!a3nts: 



Thanks 



i 
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Oxficar Participant Quas tionnairo 



The following questionnaire was drawn up to give us 
a better picture of the effects of crisis intervention 
training. Specifically, wa want to know vmat the training 
has or has not m^ant to you in performing tho duties of 
a police ofjficer in crisis interventions. 

Completion of the questionnaire shouL' r^^quire only 
a few minutes. It will be appreciated if you complete 
this questionnaire on the day it is rec^iv^d md ^lail it 
back the next day in the return envelop j proviJ^d within • 
Please do not sign your name, we wane you to feel totally 
free in ^xprjssing yourself. 

Pleas J rate on the scales provid^J: 

1. How nuch morj or less force yov. have found necessary 
to employ in handling family crises as a rc^sult of your 
training. 



A graat No A great 

deal less Ojange deal more 

force force 

2. How much more or less effective you are in handling 

family crises as a result of your training. 



Much more No Much less 

effective Change effective 

3. How much more or less welcome your pr >sence in the 
homes of disputants is as a result of your training. 



?4uch more No :fuch less 

welco.ie Change welcome 

4. How much more or less receptive tn^ disputants seem 
to what you have to say in family crisis interventions as 
a result o/ your trainlig. 



r^uch more No Much less 

receptive Change rec^tive 
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5. Th^ typi of r^comrav>ndation you would giv^ a f jllot^; 
officer if hj v^skoi for your opinion concerning whether 
or not h3 shoulJ participate in a crisis intorvv^nt ion 
training of this sort. 



Strongly Noutral Strongly 

encou rag j d iscour age 

6. How much b^ttjr or worse you fael you understand the 
nature of faraily crises as a result of your training. 



i4ach hotter No ?>Iuch worse 

understanding Change understanding 

?• What do you think the advantages (if any) are of having 
participated in this training program? 



6* What do you think the disadvantages (if :Any) are of 
having participated in this training prograu? 



GENERAL C0.'fii3i>rrS: 
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Client Telephone Quostionnair^ 



First of all , ua wonderod what you thought Oj. ch^ o/f ic^rs 
who Wvjro in your hoae the other day? 



I would li^^ to asic you a few more questions, if I may. 
For most of the questions there will bxa choices for you to 
make. I v;ill just r^2vd the choices for a question, and 
they you can toll rtie which one best describes the way you 
feel on that qujsi:ion. 

>. 

1. Hov/ friendly vjould you say the officers v;ere? Would you 
say that: 

A. they were friendly like a stranger on the street; 

8. they v;ere friendly like a neighbor; 

C. they were friendly like a big brother or sister. 

2. How hard do you think the officers tried to help you with 
the problen that brought them? Would you say that; 

A. they tried very hard to help; 

B. they tried a little to help, but not audi; 

C. they didn^t try to help at all. 

3* How helpful did you feel the police a jn .;jr^ in settling 
your probleu? /tould you say that; 

A. they V7erj very helpful; 

they v/jrj ol 1 it uIj. helpful, but nox iuch; 
C, they v/ere nox helpful at all. 

4« How happy ij^r^' you /;ixh the way the policenen handled the 
situation? vA/oulc' you say "♦■hat: 

A, you "v7-*r^ very happy v/ith the way they ha.idled the situation; 

B, you Think thiy handled it okay. 

C, you werj unhappy v/ith the way they handled it. 
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5. Did the v/ay thGsa police officers act^d in your hone change 
your opinion of police? 

Y33 NO 

If Yv>s, 

Do you thin'^: : 

ilor- ol xhw? police? 
Ldss of th3 police? 

6. Did the policj^ajn suggest somewhere you iiig: t go to see 
for help?. 

Yi3 MO 

If Yes, /^jr;=r? [ ^ 

Did you go? 

Y.i3 NO 

If No, are you still thinking of going? 

Y23 NO 



7. Now that the police have ^visited your home, would you be 
nore or l^ss likely to call thera back if you needed them? 



hor: 



L3SS 



8. Have you ever been to an agency like the one the officers 
suggcstad you go to? 



YJ 



HO 



9. Havij the polic^» jv^^r boon to your hous^ jjfore for sonuthing 
like thcjy v/jrj; tu^x^ for thj oth^r day? 



YS3 



If yes, x^hat li"? 'cl jy do that tin. 



HO 



I want to thanic you vory nuch for helping us ./ith this; 
w^ apprecic/cj your hjlp. Goodbye. 




lio 

Patrolaan^s Intv;>rvention R ^por -c / or u 
Circle v/hor J appropriate 

1. Not if icr.tion of dispute cane via: 

L.P.D. self -observed 'J:lrjcted by citizen 

2. Titae ox not ii:ioaTcion was: 



i'ionth: 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 ■ 


9 


10 


H 


12 


Day: 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 




13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 




,5 


'-6 


,1 


28 


29 


30 


31 












Tine: 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 




13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 



3« Location: 



4. Conplainant (s) : 
Name : 

Statement: 



5, Dispute took place in 



Int jrv^ntion took place 



X disputant's apt. or l^ouse X 

o therms apt, or hous^ X 

X« • • • lobby^ corridors, jtc. • • • « X 

A street X 

X. recreation area..^ X 

X place of business X 

A other X 



Nam J of disputants: 

A. 

B. 



Kace 



Sex 



Age 



r 
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?• Occupa cion : 
Prof ^-ssionai 
Whit j~c'jllar 
Skill J J wor '.c jr 
UnskilljJ v/or:c^r 

Hous jwix'w; 
Stud c 
Un^nploy^d 

Position ; 

Tenant 

Visitor 

N >ighbor 

Businossnan 

Other 



A 





^ ■ 1 


ABC 






til 


- i 




■ j 


i ! 


i 


— ! — 


; 



8, Relations: ips ^aijong disputants: 

A is of 3 

A is of C 

B is ^of C 

9# Situation and actions taken: 

Wh.3n you arrived, tho parties ware: 



Dangerously 
violent 

B : 



Dangerously 
violent 



Agitated 



Agitated 



Calm 



Calm 
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C* • • • • • • 
• • • « • * • 

Dangjrously Ag it a tod Cain 

Violent 

10. A. /^3.\pot) or Assault on disputant (s ) : 
Assaul c ^ ' itii v;<>apon 

— ^A ssault without vvv^apon 

rhrjat T'/ith weapon 

Thr<fat ;/ithout weapon 

Kind of v/^apon if any 

V/Gapon or assault on Officer (s): 

Assault with weapon 

Assault without weapon 

Thrjat with weapon 

^Thr^at v/ithout weapon 

^iCinJ of weapon if any 

B# Orugs or alcohol involved: 

11. Official Act ion (s) taken by Officers: 

aiJjrl, hov; 

raa 1^ i^f<iT:xc».l^ 

rjcoata jndid cor.iplaint filed 

;'aad^ arrest 

12t Iiapr jssions: 

What do you think the disputants thought of the way the 
situation was handled? 

A :_ : : : : : : 

satisfied neutral dissatisfied 

B : : : : : : 

satisfied " neutral dissatisfied 
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C ; : : : : : : 

satisfied neutral dissatisfied 

What do you think th^ chances the dispute will occur 
again ar3? 



practically 50-50 for sure 

zoro 

13. Referrals: 

Family an:! Jhildren's Agency •. .X 

Kentucky Ojpt. of Child Welfare X 

Legal ^id Society of Louisville X 

Louisvillj Gon>^ral Hospital »,X 

Metro ooci^JL Services Dept X 

U of L Psychological Clinic X 

West Central ibntal Health Center X 

Other X 

family counseling X 

marital counseling X 

intervention for child/children X 

legal service X 

hospitalizat ion : general/medical X 

hospitali?at ion:psychiatric X 

alcohol iS'.i/driig abuse intervention X 

welf ar J suos idy X 

vocational counseling X 

0th ^r X 
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ISO 

14. Initial tiction(s) takon by Officv^rs: 



15. A. What happjn-jd? 



B, VThy do you think it happ^nodl 



16. Reporting Officers: 
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In- Car File 

Location: 

Number Street A^rtnTo^itl Date Ti 

Complaintant(s) 

Statement: 



Names of disputants: A^e Sex Rao 

(A) 

Last First 

(B) 

Last First 

(C) 

Last First 

Relationship{s ): 

A is of D 

A is of C 

B is of C 

Number of others involved: 



When you arrived, the partie^s were: 

(A ) : : : : : . . 

dangerously violent excited calm 

(B) : : : : : ; 

dangerously violent excited calm 

(C) : : : : ; . . 

dangerously violent excited calm 

Weapons/assault involved: ' 

Alcohol/drugs involved: 

Patrolmen: 
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APPiiNDIX E 

Agency Letter, Referral Booklet, and ReJarral For-n 
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UNIVI:RSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
Ia h hsvii.ij:. Kenti jcky 40208 

COt,t.K(;K OK AinS AND SCIKNClvS 
DWAUTMKhPr OK J'SYrHOI.(K;Y 



Gentlemen: 

We at the University of Louisville Psychological Clinic are pre- 
sently conducting a training and research program aimed at 
teaching twelve patrolmen of the Louisville Police Department 
to intervene more successfully in family crises and domestic 
disturbances than they have in the past. We have the goal of 
providing more appropriate services to families embroiled in 
acute and potentially violent conflict, while at the same time 
lessening the probability of injury to the officers attempting 
to calm the situation. Such intervention is conceptualized as 
having two facets: first, the immediate reduction of tension 
and violcnce-pot^^ntial, and secondly, the referral of the problem 
family to appropriate agencies for professional treatment of 
the problems leading to the initial crisis. 

From your experience you are surely aware that although most 
service agencies are over -burdened with cases, there are many 
persons and families in the commaaity which could profit from 
these services but who are unaware of the availability of help 
or the means to obtain it. The police, because of their unique 
role in the street and community, frequently find themselves 
dealing with these problems and having insufficient information 
or training to intervene successfully or to make effective refer- 
rals. We are both training these twelve officers in successful 
intervention techniques, and providing them with infcjrmation 
and a pocketsized booklet including the name, address, and a 
short description of services provided (abstracted from our 
knowledge and the I969 Health and Welfare Council Directory) 
for each of more than twenty local service agencies which sve 
feel to be most concerned with the type of problems likely to be 
encountered by the Family Crisis Intervention Unit. It is our 
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conviction that if these probleni fannlics can hv oflcrtiwly re- 
ferred and rapidly accepted for services and Ircatnumt, they 
will require less se rvicc?-tinie and service expense than if their 
problems are allowed to deteriorate further before gainiiij^; pro- 
fessional attention; in this regard the Fannly Crisis Interven- 
tion Unit can servo as an adjunct to the agencies in identifying 
and referring' appropriate cases before they l)ecoino chronic 
drains upon the agencies and the coin nunity. 

Year agency is an'iong those includorl in our reft rral booklet, 
and if^is likely that you will rtu'eive referrals from the Unit 
within the next six months; these caoes to be identified by a 
green referral slip (copy attached) or by oral recognition of 
the referring officer in case the referral slip i.s lost. ,>We are 
sure that you will deal with these and all cases as rapidly and 
as effectively as possible (otherwise we would not have included 
your agency as a referral possibility), but in order to determine 
whether or not the program is succeeding we need feedback in- 
formation regarding how m.iny of the Unit's referrals actually 
follow through for service an-l assistance. Each officer will 
record every referral that he n^akes, but we need (Hher means 
for determining whether or not tho referred family appears for 
help. 

To this end we would like to contact your ageiicy once a month 
to check on how many of our referred families follow through 
after the crisis inte rveiition is completed. We wouLl wi.»^h to 
present yuu with a list of families referred to your agency (some 
months, of course, there may be none) for verification with 
your intake records. It would be convenient if you would be 
able to collect and return all of our referr.il slip* cooung over 
your desk. Reali/>ing that there ni iy well be .idministrative 
problems involved in this proceduri^, we are eager to discuss 
with you alternative methods of g<:ining this needed infurm.^tion 
in order to minimi/.e the inconvenience to your staff. In exchange 
for your cooperati^ui we will l)e willing to inform you of our re- 
sults at the conclusion of the project, if you so desire. 

We would appreciate it if you will circulate this letter .uid the 
sample relerral slip to all members of your staff hkely to en- 
counter our referred families, perhaps then postin^; it for con- 
tinued access by your staff. We would be happy to hear frt)ni you 
(at 636-4577) regarding alternative means of gathering follow- 
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up information, or just to discuss the prov.ram with you more fully. 
Thank you for your consideration and couperalion. 

Sincerely, 

James P. Block 
Clinic Staff Member 

JPB:cd 

Enclosure 
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LOUISVILLE POLICE CAISIS INTERVENTION PROJECT 

REPERRAL iNFORIMATiON 

PollowlnB H ■ list of agtndm captbla of handling referrals, with 
Informttion about tarvicat offarad and atigibihtv raquiramants. 
Makt lura yOu (1) fill out a rafarral titp and racurd the rtfarral for 
foHow - up purpoMf and (2) bt tpadfic in your datcription of tht 
tarvlott to bt provldad. 



319 W JaffarionSt 

Loulsvlllt, 40202 



*AlcnhollGi Anonymous - 582-1849 

Group lalf-fialp for aloohoHcs and thair 
famlllat. Voluntary contributions. 

'Brldoahavtn, Inc. - 6371454 1423S Fourth St. 

Non-raaidantUI vocational and todal Loultvll la. 40208 
rahabllltatlon for Indlvlduali who hava 
axptriancad psychiatric dlfficuKltt. 
Sliding tcala. 

*Buraau of Rahabllltatlon Sarvlcas 585 5911. axt. 320 
Dtpartmant of Education 

Evaluation, oounsaling, training, and |ob GOO W. Cadar St 

placanwnt for physically and nwntaHy Louitvllta, 40203 

handicippad parsons. Ap^lcatlons takan 

on Morulays. 

*Tha Catholic Charitlas Agancy ~ 587<0948, 584-0949 

Traatmant and social sarvicas for 809 S. Brook St. 
Catholic famllias, unwad mothars. and Loultvlila. 40203 
chlidran. Adoption and fottar-oara 
progivrTv. Sliding scala. 



206E.Chastnut St. 
Loulsvltla. 40202 



*Chlld Guldanca Clinic - 584-9701 

Oiagnoatic and traatmant sarvlc«s for 
•motlonallv ditturbad chlidran and thair 
ffamlllas. Emargancy sarvica for crlih 
intarvantion lonq waifinq (itt Sliding 
scala. 



^Oomattic Ralatlons and MIscallanaout Branch of Louiivtlla 

Municipal Court 

Jurisdiction In marital and family Qty Hall Annex 
difficultias and nalghbot »od quarrels. Loulivllia, 40202 



*F amity and ChlMran's Agency - 583*1741 
Counseling for marital probtarm, 
parent-child difficulties. Individual 
amotlonal ad|ustment, and ell types of 
problerm effecting the femlly or Its 
membars. Sliding scale. 

•HELP Office - r^3-7727. 583-7728 
Effective rei'ar els of individuals end 
families to appr rpriete eganaes. Pestorel 
counseling, limited emergency financlel 
aid; no fees. 

*Homeof thelnnocenU - 585*2713 

Short'tarm care for children between the 
ages of six weaks end six years. In ctses 
of metarnel illness or ecuta family crisis. 
Sliding scele. 

'Jewish Social Service Agency - 567-0774 
^ovlding cesework services to Jewish 
femlllas end Indfvlduels regerding 
personal end femily problems. Finanoel 
assistance. 



1115 Garvin Place 
Louf&villa. 40203 



321 W. Oak St. 
Louisville. 40203 



707 E. Chestnut St. 
Louisville. 40202 



118 S. Second St. 
Louisville. 40202 



"Kentuckv Offi^rtrnent it ( hild Welfare 584-83&1 
T o ixovith' { av'wfirK and (trotective 
serviif% ifj itiihtren «nd famili«s. 981SThtrdSt 
invcsticiete • htUi ainrse cases, counsel Louisvillo 40203 
unw«*c> tTii>th<fr^. dmi (provide caiewufk 
services to luventii* rtehmiuents and rheir 
fe'rultes No fees 

*Kentuckv Department of Economic Security. Bureau of Public 
Assistance - 585*5911 

Finenael end medicel assistance, and 000 W Cedar St. 

Food Stamp distribution. No fees. Louisville. 40203 

•Kentucky Oepertment of Eoonontic Security. Division of 
EmPtoyment Service - 585 5911 

Voceti^nel counseling end testing, }ob 600 W. Cedar St. 
filecer.Mnt No fees ' - •- 



Louisville. 40203 



'Kentucky Depertment of Mentel Heelth. Grntrel Steta Hospltat 
2454121 

Olegnosls. treatment, end rahabllitetlon Anchorage. Kentucky 
of individuals wHh psychiatric problems. 40323 

*Lagel Aid Society of Louisviila - 585-2387 

Lcgel advica and services, end court 422 W. Liberty St. 
repTMntetion provWrf to thoee unable Louisville. 40202 
to efford privete counsel. Domestic 
difficulties, dabi adiustment. iuven;{e. 
and dvlt oases handled. No fees, but 
family Income must be lass than S40.00 
per week plus $10.00 per dene ent. no 
advice given over the telephone. 

•Long Run Association of Baptists > 587-6735 

Femily. child, and indivUuel counseling 400 E. Chestnut St. 
end sodel services evaileble. in addition Louisville. 40202 
to day-care services for chlk5ren Sliding 
scale. 

•West Central (Louisville Aree) Mei%tal Health Center 584-2204 
(After 5 00 p.m.. 584-2203) 
Group and mdivtdual treatment of U 23 South Third St. 
psychiatric complaints, family therapy. Loulsvitle. 40203 
and diagnostic services. Sliding scale. 

'Louisville General Hospital - 582-1621 323 E. Chestnut St. 
E mergency medicel treetment. in.petient Louisviila. 40202 
and out-patient services in all speaeKies 

of medldne. Slkling scele. 

*MetropolitenSr>ci«i Services Ciei^rtment ~ 589*3060 
fVoviding einetgency ftn^nae) askt«t^ce 
to residents ul Jeffev%ui» County. 52O W. Jefferson St 
cesework services for negjected or Louisville 40707 
delinquent chlMren end their families. 
pre>triai court services (including family 
studies. psycfK>loglcat diagnosis and 
evaluetion) for Juvenile Court, 
residentiet shaher and treatment for 
neglected end delinquent children. 

•Psychologicel Ciinic. University of Louisville 636-4577 
Diegnostic services regarding 

psychological problems, behevtor 103 Life Sciences BIdg 

modtflcetion. family and meritel Oelknep Csmpm 

therepy Sliding scele for therapy, flx^d Louisville. 40208 
fee of S75.00 for diaqnostic work. 

•SuiMde Prevention Service. Inc 584 2203 

Telephone enrwrgency counstlmg. round 1123S. Third St. 
the ckjck. in eddition to referral services Loi. svtlle. 40203 



Louisville Police Department 
Family Crisis Intervention Program 



Date: 



To: 

Agency:^ 
Address: 



Telephone: 

This will introduce: 
Mr. is) 



Address : 



wh(; has expressed interest in using the services offered by 
your agency. 



Officer: 
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Simulation No. 1 

Tean C J. Hugh3S 

J. Sherrard 

As Ww; v/jrs approaching tho doorv;ay to an apartmvint in 
a low incohia n^iighborhood , wg could hear loud and profane 
talk coraing from insidj thj apartment. When v/o got to the 
door, WG did not h^-ar any signs of a confrontation that 
v/ould have -lade us enter the apartaent by th:: use of force. 
We knocked on the door and heard a voic^^ inside shout "shut 
up, soneono is knocking on the door." 'Jj ivaited a nonnjnt 
^nd when no one answered v/e knocked again. This was don^ 
for two (2) reasons, one being that you -Jo nor know what 
you will confront if you open the door ani .ral'< in and, 
second, by g^-tting soweone to '^.nsv/er the. Joor you take 
one person ouc oi the argunent for ttij ..ioienc. 

'/Then tixe 3oor as opened, we noticj:^ four (4) pjopie 
inside the vipartunc, a fat sloppy .nal^ in a drunken con- 
dition, a bl^-ach^d blond in slacks, bio is^- r\nd a scarf 
on her head, ?* tw>enage male in a purpl unJ^rsLirt, flare 
pants and sandals, and the teenage girl tivcc had answered 
the door. 

<^t7e as ."J 'the teenage girl if she had called the police 
and what vjas th-- trouble. Before she could answer, the 
fat nale shouted that they didn* t call th^ police and that 
there was no croubl.-. He then started to argue with the 
blond and teenage uale. The girl that had ansv/ered the 
door asked us in stating that they needed help. Before 
we entered the apartment, we looked through th^ crack 
between the door and door facing to be sure no one was 
behind the door. As we entered the apartment. Officer 
Sherrard stepped to the left of the door and I, Officer 
Hughes, stepped to the right. We had determined while 
standing in the doorv/ay that the older raal^ was the raain 
cause of the argument. Officer Sherrard by talking to hi\n 
got hini separated froni the rest of the peoplj and into 
the living roon for the purpose of listanirig to his s5.de 
of the problen. The mother began to shouv ac her children 
as tc who called and what were thsj policj doing in her 
home without a \/arranc. The mother th^n b^rgan shouting 
at rae and ordering to leave, vi/h^-n I -la J j no >jffort to 
go, she starcjJ co Iterate no about \uy ag., seating that 
I was too old to on the police forc^ an.i ;i:y wasn't 
I drawing ly ol/" agj pension. It seeaeJ to shoe'; her 
when I r^'ius-^d to argue with her about tids rjfjr^^nce to 
ray age. AftJr P.O years on the force, tL..ls kind oi verbal 
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abus^ do^s not botij mo. The mother continued to b^rata 
rae and shou c v\ j lur children whilj walking around the kitchen. 
At this poinc I stated, "Lex's all sit down and talk like 
huraans and noc act like aninals." This was a mistake 
referring to ani»:l^.is because the mother took offense to 
it and started shouting, "X am not an animal • The daughter 
succeeded in getting her mother quiet and to sit aown at 
the kitchen table ivhere she and her brother v;jre already 
sitting. The mother then went to the table and sat down. 
At this point I removed my hat and asked pjirmission to 
sit down and talk. After sitting dov/n I asked what was 
the cause of this argument and requested tbat only one 
person talk at a tim^. 

The mother spoke first, stating t3::ac ti . older man 
who was not her husband but v;ith v/hom sIlj a.iS living, but 
made a point of informing me that as soon as lu got a job 
they were going to get married, came h'^.i^ drunu an'i started 
to pick on her cLlldron. The son sat :xc t*. ^ kitchen tablo 
not saying anytiang about the problea but trying to net 
his mother to sxoo shouting and aousing mj hwcaus^- he was 
afraid she /ould be r.rrested. The dau^i.c^r xnen started 
to tell her sldj of the problem and atc^apteJ to get us 
to take thj oL^ier man out of the apartment. Tji^ mother 
became vjry angry ax the daughter for xrying to get us to 
take the man f ro i the apartment, thinking she was trying 
to get us to arrjsc him. While I was trying to explain 
to the daughter chax we couldn't take the man out of the 
apartment v/itliout a "arrant and attempting to talk her out 
of getting one, stating that a v/arrant was only a temporary 
solution CO a probl2m, the mother interrupted by offering 
me a drink fro'i a half -full bottle of gin. I refused, 
but she insisted anJ I made another mistake by refusing 
in a positive imy that I did not drink on or off duty. 
I should hav3 stated that I did not drink on duty and asked 
for a cup of coffee. I then attempted to give the daughter 
advice on vjhat to do about the older aan's drinking problem. 
I advised her to get him to go to the proper people for 
help or that shj could go through General Hospital's i^ental 
Department. At this time. Officer Sherrard entered the 
kitchen v;ith the older man and informed the rest of the 
people involved in the problem that v;e were going to take 
him to General Hospital for medical trjacuunt for his 
nerves, v/hich he had told Officer Sherrard ..'as the cause 
of his drinking. 

The vioti'jr sxarted crying and shoucing, '*Oon*t trust 
them, (th^ Policj), they are going to arrest you." After 
assuring her that vje were taking him to Gen^r-^l Hospital 
and not to jai.l, Ijxt the apartment anJ this ended our 
part of tlzj /oricshop. 
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Simulation No. 1 

Tean F J. On^y 

R. Parsons 



Aft^r boing ad:.iitts2d into the apart..ijnt v;^ obsirved 
four p;20pl3, appearing to bs a nan, his uif a, a t^;5nage 
son, and a tojnag^ daughter • Tho apart-i,:?nc \/as a aass, 
th;> tabls^ Lad baen upset, and the fanily v/as engagjd in 
a violant argua^^nt. The man and the boy u^ra engaged in 
a fight. Tlio daughtc-r was hysterical and crying; the mother 
kept repeating thac there was no trouble hw^re. 

'/Jq tried to get control of the situation. Officer 
Oney separated the boy and the man and asked the daughter 
and the son xo v^alk into the living room. The woman and 
the man, nith v;hom she v;as living, remained in the kitchen 
with Officer Parsons. The woman was upset and became very 
belligerent to the officers from the time they arrived. 

Officer Oney got the boy and the girl to sit down in 
the living room and subsequently calmed them down. The 
officer asked thera vjhat was going on and from what the two 
said the man had been living with them for 8 months; he 
did not work, he stayed drunk constantly. The mother 
worked at Jeffy^s Restaurant about 14 hours a day. The 
son was 19 years old, did not attend school, and did 
not work. The daughter was 17 years of age. 

The daughter said that the man had aade advances 
toward hor and the boy v/as taking up for h^r vvhen we arrived. 

The son anc: the daughter said that th-jy vjantod the 
man out of their apartment and everything would be okay. 
The mother wanted the man to stay. 

We explained to the daughter and th3 son that there 
was very little that we could do, but w.^ vrauld do what we 
could to help xuea and that they would Pave to help them- 
selves soaevJhax. ;//e asked the daughter if she had told 
her mother about the aan's advances toward her and if she 
had talked this over with her mother, 'via also advised 
her since sh^ »^/as 17 years old that she could go to Juvenile 
Court and if sh^- xold us the entire situation that it 
would help her. 

We explained to the son that if the situation did 
not improve that he could go to the Police Court Clerk 
Office and take out a warrant for the man for beating. 
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but before hj dii so that ho should talk this ov^r v;ith 
his mother anc!^ lot hor knoi/ what was going on whilv> sh3 
is at v;orlt. 

To k3jp thjyi froa fighting again after w<i left, we 
asked th^ man to Ic^av^ as v/e did and asked him not to 
return for a .;liil^, giving everyone involved a chance to 
calm down* 

Vfe feel that the actors did a very good job, maybe 
too good, as they knew they would not be arrested and vje 
had more trouble getting them calmed dovvn than it takes in 
most cases* 

If V7e had to do the act over, wo believj we would do 
it about tho sane vjay as we did before* I, (Parsons), 
would have taken advantage of the mother's getting mad 
at Oney cind the fact that she would not talk to nj, I 
should have done a better job on this onj case, or I 
should have tried to do a better job. 

I, (Oney), sixould not have said anyt*iing to liie 
mother abouc tho man's advances tovjard tiru c'sr.ughxer until 
the mother './as calraod down enough to reason vjith. 
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Sinulation No, 2 

Tean P Parsons 

J. Onay 



We vrero called to an apartav^nt on a loud party. 
After v/^r^ porcaitt^ad to unter the apartaenc, we found 
that thsre yi^r^ black raales, 4 black females, and 1 
v/hite mala. All seaaod to bvi teenagers. After soae time, 
we found that th^^ one black male who rented the apartment 
was 18 years ox ag*^. We tried for some tiae to gain control 
of the situation, but found that it was iiopossible. After 
the v/hite youth passed out on the floor of the apartment 
from what appeared to be the effects of glue, and after 
glue, gin 2ind possibly marijuana was found in the apart- 
ment, we felt that our only hope to gain control and also 
to maybe help these people was in the form of arrests 
This we did and took everyone to headquarters where we 
turned the juveniles over to the Youth Bureau and arrested 
the people over 18 years of age. We feel that in this 
situation we would take the sane action if we had it to 
do over. The acting ivas ample but left something to be 
desired. 
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Simulation No. 2 

Tean B J, Brown 

J. A. Beckman 

Upon ^ntjring thv> scene vv»e observed a group of 8 
youths: 1 adult an:' 7 juveniles. 

The feiaal-'S v/^re extremely cooperative, but we couldn^t 
coanunicate \/!Xxh on^ and/or tv/o of the males* 

There were at least four (4) major violations that 
were extremely obvious, and although we di' .•t arrest the 
group, in reality v/e probably would have. 

We should have discussed the problem betv/een ourselves 
and taken an appropriate action. 

In reality v/e should have taken th;i juveniles to Youth 
Bureau and charged the adult accordingly. 

This probably v;ould have been the only v;ay to get 
complete control and maintain it, plus, by placing them 
under arrest it would be the only v/ay to g-t thsa treat- 
ment. 
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Simulation No. 3 

Toaa A J. Ansman 

M. Lawless 

The raost realistic situation of the three that we 
encountered, GavQ you a feeling of being able to accomplish 
something constructive. You were not the scapegoat of 
the situation. You were only acting as a calning ingredient 
to soothe and reccjiiaend an agency that could possibly alle- 
viate the problems in this family -with their cooperation. 



As we entered the apartment after being admitted by 
approximately a ten year old female v/ho stated, "That's 
the woman who drew a knife on my mother" and pointed to 
a lady sitting on the northwest corner of a couch. 

At this time, v;e concluded there was a hostile attitude 
between the child (Gail) and the lady (Ilolen) due to their 
argumentative tendencies toward one another. 

After a short period of time, we ascertaincid that the 
father (tiarty) was passive mostly by his actions of sitting 
down by his ov;n motivation and not getting actively involved. 
The main problem then being a separation of tl:e disputants, 
the child and the aunt. The mother (Sally) did not seem 
that argumentative so it seemed feasible to not separate 
heic. It also seeraed feasible to Ijt the aunt remain seated 
and not atxaupt to move her to another locati'* This laft 
getting tha chilJ aside so as to stop the -bici ^ring between 
her and the aunt . 

Using several aeans of sepeuration and obtaining as 
much information as possible, we then got the individuals 
together as a group and recommended Family and Children's 
Agency to work with them in group therapy. Also we got 
each individual to promise to attend, enlisting the father •s 
cooperation in that endeavor. ^ 

Left them with the feeling we w£tnted to help and to 
call us if they needed us again. 

We would have handled the problem most generally the 
same in a realistic situation under the same elem;^nts« 

Note: Vie felt that the child needed discipline but didn't 
want to encounter another obstacle by ^nt^^ring this. Also 
that there v/as i^ore involvement but did not v/ant a complete 
history. 
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Tcaiti F R. Parsons 

J. On^y 

After being aduitted into the housj .^j a lady which 
appeared to in h,r Z-^tj 40's, wj oosjrv^J 3 other 
persons, a nan in his late 40*s, a girl in her 20»s, and 
a younger girl ag-^ I/, believed to be ti\<: .pra::Jdaughter • 

Thc2 lady that invited us in explained to us that her 
daughter and son-in-lax7 haa had a fight. Ke (son-in-law) 
had whipped thj ciiild and the son-in-la*; v;as on his way 
over to g^t th^ daughter and grandchild, and the grand- 
daughter \7as by a previous marriage. The daughter then 
stated that hv^ .«id not whip the :hild; he only shook her. 
And the reason for thj fight war that slie had found out 
he had lost his job. 

After getting the family quieted dovm and seated^ 
through thJ d^or came thj son-in-law. Another argument 
started between the son-in-law and father-- in law; we separ«» 
ated thorn* Officer Parsons took the son-in-lav; into the 
kitchen. Officer Qnoy remained in the livingroom v;ith the 
rest of the family. After getting the situation quieted 
down^ the daughter joined Officer Parson and her husband 
in the kitchen. The grandchild retaained on the couch 
with her grandmoth3r and th^ child seem 3d quit;:; upset. 

After talking to the son-in-law and dcughter, v/a 
suggested to the son-in-law ho should go to th^' Unemploy- 
ment office to seji': help in finding employe jnt of Lis 
ability., whicl* agreed to do. A rjf jrral slip was given* 
After explaining to then this was a fatilly aatter, v;3 
suggested thjy consult with tha ?amily and Jl iloren's 
Agency, and rould call so they woul.l jypected, which 
they agreed to do ths follovjing day. fx n^^ixxt^l slip was 
given. 

At this porlnv ta3 daughter^ son-in-laa and grandchild 
v/anted to go i oa>;. The grandparents felt the child should 
stay with thea. After we talked to the grandparents suggest- 
ing they makj an appointment with the Family and Children's 
Agency 9 » felt tli3rj v/as not enough undc^rstanding between 
the grandparents and son-in-law. We left feeling that all 
parties would follov; through with the referral ^ with maybe 
one exception, the grandfather. 
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On thQ Stroet Intervention 7-2 

Officer J. Hughes 
Officer J. ShorrarJ. 

Received call to 140 Court to soi th^ lavly. Upon 
arrival wo usre mot at tho door by a laJy viho stated sho 
wanted us ''co tr.llc to hor husband* 

Whon tlij la ly started to tell hir sto> /, rocogni^ed 
this as b^ing th . run that 303 had aa3j to 3outh Third 
on 7-21-70. //e Ijt lirs. C. tell her side of the story 
again but did not let her go into too many details being 
as she had alr-ady told her story to this unit, 

We let \tx * c. tell his side ojc the problem, and it 
seemed his versilon vms that his wife drank, refused to 
stay home an* al./ays v;anted to spend money when there 
was none* 

After informing them of the unit and our functions ^ 
we got then both to admit that drinking v;as the problcn 
and got them to promise to contact Family anc^ Cliildren's 
Agency for an appointment and not to continue the argument. 
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On tho StroGt Intorv>:?nt ioT l-d-^lO 

Officj;. R. Parsons 
Officer J. On^-y 

Wo rec;2iv^>.! a run to 4017 T. Joulovur ' on trouble. 
We were uiJt by a iaJy at th^ front Jt >r, ulx) stated that 
hor husb^.^ Cly.'j, .1/57, had taken a larg^ ?.iaount of 
pills, ani ha i calloi his sister to tjll :ior gooJ-byCt 
We found Clylj in ti^J front rooia and axt>ir talking to hira 
found that h..:J takon soae pills and also hc^d drank 
a half piniu oi: wiiirk^y. We found out fron his wife, 
Mildren, *V36, tl at h^> had done the saae thing about a 
year ago. fi3 took ilr* B to General Hospital for treat- 
ment and also charge. ? hira with D,C, We found out from 
talking to his v/ife that he had had a stroke about 2 
years ago and that he Las been very depressed ever since. 
We found out that he v/as a paint an-d body nan before his 
illness and that he took pride in his work. This was 
i4r. B*s second narriage and that his 27 year old son 
cane by the house, and that they often v^ent fishing together. 
After talking to \\rs. B for some time, found out that 
I>ir. B know he needed? help and had trk-d c|et in Central 
State, but v;as refused because of his condition, not able 
to do work at Central State. Mrs. B was sure that he 
would accept help if it were offered, so vv^' gave hin a 
referral to vJest Central Men '•-al Health wj.it^r, and told 
her to talk to her husband as coon as lu o-^s released 
from General Hospital and before he starts? i drinking again. 
She said shj y^oulJ. We also toli hor that if sh^- needed 
any help or if Ax. B wanted to know ciorj about this agjncy, 
to give us a call and would be glaJ to h^lp in any 
way we coul:', .j feel that if his Jrinking problon is 
stopped an \ xl\.\t ho is able to get soae typ^ of enployraent, 
that this raay solve this family crisis • 
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Jn c:.^ Str^t Intervention 7-^1-70 

Officer J. Ansian 
Officer I'i, Lav/1 J ss 

iri/hilj a^signaJ to Seat 307, the a^ovc^ Officers responded 
to a call froa Car 320 Lt. Kiper to Ov^^c Car 305 Officers 
Caswell an:l Griffith along side M Pawn Shop, this being on 
South 4th Str^-^t. 

On our arrival, we observed ayoxing v/onan and a small 
child sitting in a Ravnbler station wagon being interviewed 
by the Officer out of Car 305. Officer Griffith gave 
Officer Lawless a p>artial rundown of the facts and Officer 
Caswell remarked, "I will let you collage boys handle this." 
They then left. We continued to interview the young woaan, 
and wc? asked to sit down by her in her car. A.: tor getting 
into the car, we ascertained that her nane was Toni, W/F/27, 
and that she lived at 3932 R with her husbanJ, Tracj?, and 
4 year old son, Jinay, 

She explained that she had left ho.ie after her husbani 
caoae home drunk and had threatened the youxig boy by grabbing 
for hin across th^ table and had also stat<:j he was going 
to kill her. G>:tting laore facts we foun ; th^y haJ been 
married for six years. That this h^ippenji bu-fore in Chicago, 
Illinois, andotlier locations. That sue had lived with hin 
two (2) years prior to raarriage* Thac botLt have previous 

rriages. Sh.: ha i been pregnant at th^ tine of their 
luarriage. That she haO never taken a .warrant in any of 
these incidents of his beating her* Also his relatives 
had been living in their four (4) roon houie for the past 
eight (G) uonths using his support, creating a situation 
between her an.l hin. That his drinking problem had inten- 
sified du- to th jse conditions. That he seemed less respon- 
sive to her sine- their arrival* We also found that for 
approxiaately sixteen (16) months after their arrival 
in Louisvillci that they had fair personal relations. That 
he was a goa3 provider. After getting her to admit this 
wasn't a one-si'Je5 ^iffair, that she in herself v;as not 
perfect, we asked if there was any possible way she could 
get her husband to admit and comply with the fact that 
they both need help. We ejcplained we ivere a Family Unit 
within the Police Departrajnt. Our immediate concern was 
not arrest but of help an^i providing help to resolve their 
problems. recommended Family and Children's Agency at 

lliS Garvin Place, gave her a referral slip to that agency, 
explained its functions to her and also gav-* her a pamphlet 
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showing I*er th^> functions. Duo to tho situation of trans- 
portation, we advised hjr to call anJ that thoy night 
possibly sand souaono to her hone to confer with h^r. 

She soeia^id extrenv^ly interested in our advise and gav^* 
us an indication that she would call a.iJ sejk help. Though 
she adnitt.M hjj "love" had dwindled for her husbaoJ, she 
said that if possible she wanted to keep tli^ marriage- 
intact. 

The reason we didn't talk to the .msbe^nJ *Jas Juo to 
his being unJer the influence. But ./e M' sugg^rst that 
after she arrival hone if more troubl » J^velop.-I to call 
us and Wse v/oulJ be glad to come -ind talk co both of tbe^ 
together ♦ 

All in all, she seemed very responsiv^c* and gave us 
the impress io.i snj was more satisfied than when we had 
originally .jec i.er . It gave us a feeling that we had 
accon^l ishe i so-ie success in our contact. 



V 
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APP3NDIX H 
Publicity 

Louisville Courier Journal 
Louisvill^> Courier Journal 
Louisville .hga^in^ 
Tel^jvision Cov^ragw* 

The Oiarlottj Njv/s 
Charlotte Obsarv-^r 



Juno 30, 1970 

July 8, 1970 

Suoraer, 1970 

Two news spots 
One interview spot 

Jan. 14, 1971 

Jan. 15. 1971 



17-1 

A Family Explodes 



[ml a team of officers isets a neiv kind of training 




OFFICERS John A. Bccklmm. left, ;md 
James N. Brown work with :irXors Jao 
Hardy and Su^an Kinj;s:ey m r;ihnir;j, a 
realistically stored fnmdy dispute. Tlie 



performance is niomtuiccl from l)ehind 
one'Wa5' R!ass anri a vidco-tapo rocortler, 
foreground, preserves ilic session for 
review by the pa*-licipants 



By JOHN FIIJ;\TRi:.\ir 

CaurtftT-Jounrat Sfaff wnttr 

The police entere«i n iM>lrn!i.»Hy rx 
plosive situation Four fumhe persons 
were engaged in a furious f .1 iii 1 1 v 
squabble. 

Gloria, a forlxish w:iilrei< hotilint: 
down two jobs, itjd been borntinu h^r 
common-law hushnnd, L«u- unemploxwd 
now for about two years .ind UMially 
drunk. Gloria's son. Bucblv. had ju^t 
revealed to her lhat Lou had luMlr.sled 
her daughter. BeHy. 

AH hell had broken Ioom*. L«r.i eon- 
tinned to down »ireat mdps of j:ifi A 
bottle of Peplo-Bis.iiol stood on Ihr t:il)le 
in case of emcr^^ rric.s E\er\body nived. 
Kxerybody cursed. 

Family llixputes Mean Danger 

Lou had .sprayed beans all over ibo 
floor, displeased because lb<y were told 
Now ho cursed the heal, wipetl hi.s sueaiv 
brow with a raj:, and scowled as the iuo 
policemen entered the tenement ap:i;( 
ment. 

The policemen were apprcbensixe. ;ind 
with good cause— the FBI .says 22 per 
cent of all police cm duty fatalilic. in 
volve family or neighborhood disputes. 

Apprehensive even though they knew 
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ihe "f.«io!l> * i(Mi^!ste.i of four pr(»frs- 
sjonid .lettn*. 

One of tlu potie'iiien ubo enl»'red sb«- 
::p:irlin(*nt. .laois-^ N Mi«»v 11. a Nri;ro 
riir other. .Jolsn A He< kn».»u, 1^ ^xhite. 

**Vou ce! Mte hell out of my hoii*e*" 
(;lon:t \cHid :»i Brown ' Voo rr r.*tt fit 
for anvihin^ bu? piikinu e'^tlon^*' She told 
her ^*on. "It s hn(\ e:icna;b that Ijp s a pv^. 
but hr's a Bl.\<.K pi^::" She aiUled a ho4 
of more s;»lt\ r;n:^t rpithet> 

Brown m.ole t,oe. kM dou». and .stop 
sh*)Uting. eios.Mvi Ins arms and smiled at 
f;i»)ria Beckman tncd to separate Lou 
from the lest of the family. 

But \a)\i yuii op again and pomteil at 
B**ekn»aii. 'lie's jrot his ehih on him" he 
'-eieansfMl. "Mc'^ h("H' for Imsmess ** 

Before »be vi>it -vas ovf.*. Brown had 
tajoieil a pioimse frt)in Lou that be uo<ihi 
to .ni i»mpl'.»\ mc'iil .lucnev to see about 
j:ettinj: v\jik Beekmnn liad < aimed the 
re*«l ol the famil;. «»noui»h (0 be eonfideut. 
a( lea^t. that no murdeus would he com 
milled 

Later. Beokmao .said of the vij>it. "I feci 
like :i lost ImII." Brown eommenled 
snoijlv. "This was oni- of Iho.'jc ca.ses 



xvhrre liio .situation's the same after you 
Jeavf '* r . 

'\'\\v s(piabblers in the feud were only 
pl.iv aetinjl But the policemen were rcal- 
life owtiiIkts of tin* Loui>villc Poiice 
Drp.iitmen*. partieipatiii;: with rdish in 
a t(i;ii-ue»-t; pro;;rani !lesi;im(i to enable 
tbi'in Ui li:itidle per.s.Mial and family al- 
tticatoMiy ustlunjt ii m;! the situation 
e*.eii Ulli.^<• 

.\ bit of fietioo, however, can come 
ne.ir In M-.dttv if ii's a elose enough 
<*opy 

<;i*>ria in reality Lynne Hardy, an 
arfress p; event ly performing at Beef 'n* 
Bo.inis in Simpsonville — r;imc to Brown 
laid* v.iih a leal-lifc apology 

"f wa/it to apologi/e," she .said. "But 
they told nie to do it. they told me to do 
It \Ui\ I (ouldn't eel you heated uf>.*' 

•mhi'II ii»*\er do it that way.'' Brown 
aiisw'tcri uith a smtl<% adding ttiat an 
off iter li irns t(i tak'* a lot of verbal 
abiis'' l?«'ekinan wasn't .so sun* 

•I u.e. leady to hit liei.*' he rhumed 
with a .sniiie 

Crime Commission Is Sponsor 

^esterday^s was the first mockbatllc 
workshop se.ssion held as part of the 
"eri*iis inlet vent ion (raining" program 
ol liie Umxerbily of Louisville. Each of 
si\ teains of voliinleer policemen was 
called on to handle Uic same problem 
as snuiolhly as po.ssd)le. Their perfor- 
mance;; were recorded on vidco tupo. 




The program, bein^ held ai the uni- 
verslty's psychological chnic under the 
direction of, Dr. Robert Meyer, clinic 
director, and Dr. James DriscoH a staff 
member, h financed by a S27.000 fed- 
eral grant admin istore<! throu^^h the 
Kentucky Crime Commission and by 
about $75,000 in state and local money. 

Driscoll said yesterday th.it the Crime 
Commission has been the "primt* mover * 
in the project, and that the unwtr.sity 
chose to administer it as a public 
service. He added that the support of 
Louisville Police Chief Col. C. J. Hyde 
has been invaluable. 

The policemen in the course range in 
''age from 23 to about 50 ami have been 
policemen one to 20 years. Two arc 
Negro. Six are from the 3rd District 
(roughly, in southern I^ui.svllle). four 
are from the 2nd (central), and two 
from the 4lh (western). 

The actors and adrcshcs enlisted to 
do battle were Lynne and Joe Hardy 
(Lou) and Michael Anlhnny (Buddy) 
fjom Reef 'n* Boards, and Susan Kings, 
ley (B(^tty) of Actors Theatre i>f Loui.s- 
villo. They were rounded up by David 
Semoniii. production ;,iaf^e manager for 
ATL. 

Brown and Beckman young officers 
wbo had ne\er worked together before,, 
were Ihe second team oh yesterday's 
agenda. The first, made up of John 
Ansman and Marvin Lawless, have been 
on a beat together for four years. 

The professional .performance of Ans- 
man and Lawless was smoother and more 
practiced, honed by many nighti together 
in similar tenements with aimilarly tor- 
tured persons. 

Ansmsn was initially direct in dealing 
with IjOu: "If you do *' «jlir down I'm 
going to have to do hing 1 ion't 
want to do and tiiat's feet violent." I^atcr, 
Ansman gave Ia)u his last cigar— then. 




JOE HARDY, nn actor, plays out hi:* role in h 
fiimily spat as Louisville Patrolman James N. 
Brown tries to culm htm. 



finally, referred him to Alcoholics Anony- 
itious. 

lawless sat without a word for a while 
thi n pleaded quietly, "I think everything 
will be fine if we just talk togolher. " 

After some 45 minutes, the whole 
bunch was getting pretty sociable. Gloria 
offered the officers a drink, got very 
na.sty whcti they refused it Lou continued 
o mumble about "Alcoholics Anmuis " 
Absolutely ineorrigibte. that man. 

During all this, U of L psycholoiri.sts 
sat belnnd a one-way glass partition in 
an adjoining room, taping the whole thing 
and jottmg down notes. Today, the offi- 
cers will receive a critique of their 
performances while viewing themselves 
on videotape. 

It took Brown and Beckman just as 
long as the first team to calm the stomt 
^"j P^' ^**^coU laughed with Ansman 
and Lawless in the monitoring room us 
the time dragged on. 

^ "They said *We'iI probably be out in 
10 mmutes/" Driscoll told them. -They 
were la« ^hing at you all for being in 
there ko long/' 

The third team to try the problem was 
comprised of Jack Hughes, a 20.year 
veteran on the force, and Jim Shcrrard 
once named best-dressed man on the 
force. They've worked together for two 
years. 

The four policemen who had finished 
theu* sessions rocked the walls of the 
room with laughter when Gloria sto iped 
the graying Hughes cold with the ques- 



tion. "Aren i you coHecling an oldage 
pension?" 

liefore very lone. h(». vcr. Hu;:hes was 
Mtting coniftirlabiy at the kitrlicn tabic 
ivAkinti to Lf»u. Tlicir .se.ssion la.stcd only 
a!iont2{Hjunu(es. 

Hutches a- Sherrard chose to tike 
Lou to GciuM . ' vispital. so doctors could 
check on ;t .ervous rendition" hr> 
claimed to li.ivr 

Hughes later said he think.s Uio pro- 
gram IS n good one. -It brings out the 
fact that this is a very serious problem 
m the community." he said. ''Usuany 
a policeman thinks rilmut this type of 
call as a 'lU'ccssary evil.' '* 

Ho said the future success of the of- 
ficers trained in the program "depends 
upon the amount of cooperation we get 
from the rest of the department" 

Modeled After Nrw York Program 

The expeiimentai program is modeled 
after a New York City protect started 
ast year by Dr. Morton Hard, a psycho- 
logi.st at City College of New York, wlio 
camo to Loulsvillo ns a consultant for the 
li of L project. 

The U of L staff decided (o add the 
video-taping to Banl's program to give 
the officers greater feedback on their 
performance. Tho drama and video- 
taping sessions arc managed by Carlton 
Riddiek. a cimieiau at the university and 
a clinical psychologist at the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. 
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' Crisis Intervention Training' 
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12 Policemen Learning How 



to Cal: 




ily Spats 



By ST.W MACDONAI.D 

Coorff'-jfturns; SItff Wfllfr 

Twelve- volhiiU'cr LouNviilc poiiromrn 
ycslcrday hc-.ni j fiiiii-wcok roiirvo to 
hplp siiem iU-M irflcTlix oU wiih domcj>ti- 
nci»:hbortifK}i| 'dvputrs 
Hopcfu!l>. ihe offitrrs^^ill U%trn how 
to peacrhiUy r;iliii per^inal Mjuabhli-, 
without addin:: Uu-l lo the firo anrl how 
to provide \Uv d..jiiii.j;»is •iimiled hrl; 
in rcsolvitijC thr»t t oiifhrt. 

The proj^ram ralird -crisis inlrrvrn 
tion Irainiiii:;" ,v hrlicunJ !*> be tho .vr«. 
ond of iU k:Md .n ihr n;»tion. iVs brin;: 
ncM at thp I Mi\cr«it\ of l/onisvilir r»*:\ 
chofoiiiral C.''nic niiiUv ihr dirrclion of 



new training program will be V ,ock 
disputes staged by actom fr ^ouis- 
villes Actors Theatre. Paired icemen 
will he called upon to .teille tii. raRinK" 
theatrics while video-tape cameras record 
I heir action.*. 

To prorjde more lastrnp help the 
policemen will learn about a host of loiiil 
social agencies to nhich thev ran refer 
disputants for professional guidance. 

'1^1^**^. ^?** program, DriscoH 

:*nU his sUff will go with the officers on 
actual trouble calk in the city. For one 
year or more the policemen will be a^ked 
to compile data on the disputes they 



Or. Robert Meyer, clinic director. «nd 
Dr James DriMrolI. a clinic .staff member. 
The -highly experiinenur' program 
being financed by a $27,000 federal 
^r;int ;idn>ini.stered through the Kcnturkv 
trime Control Cominibsion and by about 
S/a.OOO tn state and local money. 

I; IS modeled after a New York Citv 
project started la,st year by Dr. Morton 
lUrd. a psychologist at Cijy College of 
New\ork 

The 12 UniisviUc officers at the onen- 
tor-on f'Ja-'^s yesterday ranged in age from 
23 to about 50. Two were Negro and lO 
wnitc. 

nnscop the majority of a poli^c- 



wili 



be compared y\i\h 
umrmnoii jjroup of 



M.i.ih.if. 
^.iid corii.'iii.s 
5 iM'iii cfin 



handle and this 
I be record of an . 
policemen. Onscol! s.nd 

The hvei-.r pnlir(.M:i-i 
slunt'd to J he ."^iil Oi>n u- 
I ouisxillr. xxhicU ri:in<iM 
a xanHj of h«»UMi»x : 
ditJons. 

If Ihr prOiiiwiM IN MhTe.>ful t>:iM<.i' 
.in/I Me.ver hnpt- fh.ir j! xx,|! be nnr 
P*>fatetl mto poliee (rwinin*i schiK.l r»r 
continued at the unwri sux 

"Wc must Icarn we ha lo 
Hohrc C'nef Col. C. .1 
Ua;neesycbterda\ 



man.s time spent dealing with proh- 
lems of personal relationihlpt auc^ m 
disputes between husband and wifi. t«fi« 
ant and landlord, neighbor and Aeiihbor 
•jnd parent and Selilout aili or 
uatighter. 

The FBI reported that intervention 
in domestic and neighborhood dlmtes 
accounts for 22 per cent of police fa- 
talitie.s (whae on duty), Drlacoll uid 
Frequf-My in these conflicU arretU *re 
made d warranU issued, yet the root 
cause remains unresolved and the eon- 
liicts repeat themselves, he added. 

Perhaps the most unusual put of the 



V Aiiiull motorcycle 7.ip|Kil out of a 
lingy u(lc> UiiU laitcd awuy into the 
Mthcritii: shuilows ul a young night. The 
nan bent over the haniileburs wore n 
cathtT Mckct and a VVorUI Wui 1 hchuet 
*hich kept his liMJg hair out ol his eyes. 

An clileily wottuin, relnevini; hci e\e- 
nng pu)Hrr« pauMrd to watch hiiu tiy h>. 
-n her c>i:.s was a tivk of disgnsl lor 
vhat !ihc coiisiilcrcil to be just anothei 
aninki pnnk out livking h)i tii>uble. 

the \tuing mun on the ino(oic>cle was 
tk>ktng for trouble all right — the kliul 
hat conlil prevent (he wiunan tii>in he- 
.'otning a victim ot a ciinic. The kkl on 
he bike was a litlMledgeU ni.nihci ol 
he LoiiinmIIc Police Deparimcnt as 
•igiied io a s|Hrcial unit that roain^ (he 
:\\y\ high-cnnie ureas. 

Thh special, ta^t-moving police iini( 
Wiw tonued by Police Cfiicl C. J. Hyde 
.inJ Citv Safety Director Cieorgc lUirlon 
\horlly alter Burton became civilian head 
at the ilcpariinenl 11 months ago. 

The idea is to have a group of police- 
men wIhvic actions arc completely un- 
predictable. tlui5 keeping the underworld 
off balance. 

l ite men in this special unit do not 
know what role they will play until they 
ucliialty rept>rt for work each evening. 
According to Burton the men may be 
dressed us hippies or even as women. 
They may be moving around the city on 
motor bikes or even tricyele.%. Their as- 
signment is decided each night by u com- 
puter (hat analyses the city's crime pic- 
ture on a day-to-day basi^. Where the 
computer spots a concentration of crime 
— that's where the special force of de- 
tectives will go to work that night. 

The project apparently is showing 
good results. In a recent speech, Louis- 
ville's Mayor Frank Burke noted that 
the work on Ibis special unit bus reduced 
reported crimes in spccially-sclccied 
arcus by as much us 80 per cent. 

Since then, the Louisville & Jelferson 
County Crime Commission has come up 



with h.iiil st.UistKs iiuliLtttiin; th.ii the 
ovei-all tiunc lale thiiMi^lumt touisMttt 
IS showinu a iiuhIcsI. but puuiitsm^i, ilc- 
».ic.ise wii.it the d^nuuisMiin l.iIIcJ a 
'sul^stiUitiNC. a^liial iLilucliun ul ».iinic" 
SUcli sl.ilisnLs aic iiutsiL liuittHis 
e.il^. M.i\!h, lie scciiis \o n.iv v\itli *i 
biiMil I. iMa\hc lis iK^'inniiig to p.i> 
ott Whal liiiitiMi i\ taikni*: ahmil is his 
pel IheDiv. one thai sdesses a sdcioloei 
Lai appti\Kh [o coiUfi^l cinne in tiul.cN s 
e\ei eii.iniiini; sticiel> 

Hnitoii and llyuc .uc iv^o nun wU'.^ 
.ue iiol LtMiletU wilh Ihe old w.iv o\ lio- 
iiiu tiiiniis 1 iiLN «ue not aliaiii '*o it«vk 
the rstahlislinient's ho.ii .uhI make .i 
-lew waves heeatise llie\ helieve iii uhai 
tlic) aic itoiiip 1 lietr view s howev ei . 
:iie nol sh.iteJ b\ e\ei\ ineinher o\ the 
ikpailnienl In l.iel. there h»is dccn a 



t; ie.it ileal ol lesiHiantc io (.ti.iniie ch- 
pev^iatl) .inion;: the veteran. haid-noNCil 
poliLcinen 

tin I ton .u ^ULh th.n tradnional poh^^e 
wiMk lios heen esseiitiall) ph^sit^d But. 
hv ailils. wl .viC rn .i chaniiiiig stKicly 
.mik polivinji has to cluiuge wuh n 

()»ei '>! pel tei.t ul Ihc l'a>ui.s put in 
l>\ IiuI.i)'n (H»liLLMien. liuilon says, in 
\i»l\es ile.ihng wUh sociid piohleins 
Onlv »S pel *.enl ol a n''*iccmai»s lime 
toil.iv. i;c s.iw, '\ spent in (he ti.iihtional 
Liintcpt ol (.hasing ciiiiiiiiuls. 

I Ol example. Burton says. I onis\ille 
p.iKohnen .iic t.iilcd to scltle lUiincstic 
Minalibles. to iiish siek aiut inpiied tv 
hiiNpUtiU aiul ti» iinsn.irl (he eil> s evci- 
nuMintinii volume oi (rallic tiiiigestuin 

I he hesi example ot (hi^ new ap- 
pio:ich til txilKini: ill looisville ih the 



l\iit (ff tht l.iftiiMil/t i'tthtv l)i fuiittni hi \ m\\ <//»/»/ // /> flw I tinul\ ( iiM\ intir- 
Mttfion i*iffi:ntm. whnh (ltttitl\ Htutinf i/;//*t/\ to ci»/»r >»///i JottirstK t!i\tttt lutiu *'\ 
Ctiittncl lifUii r f// /-.'.V r\vtiu>loi:v Ih futmiirtit ami nuu k .Uftiohhlvs' \t(iin'tl hy 
tin Wv^t SttU na\vt\ hrlpcti piv{itt>t' the ttt\( i^rmip traiitnL 





BUT LOUISVILLE'S 
CHANGING TECHNIQUES IN 
FIGHTING CRIME ARE 
PAYING DIVIDENDS 




eistho 



same 
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Monday through Friday on WHAS TELEVISION 1 1 and WHAS RADIO 84 

ONE MAN'S OPINION 



July 27-2li, 1970 
Cri sis Intervention : 



I t works ! " 



The police car pul.li»< u^to thcj cuii;, 
of the officers shouted rit iT'v' . C. J. Amr^ler 
University of Louisville })syc:hoic)gy faculty. ' 
delightedly, "it worJ^ed. 11 im -ik ♦:•(]! " 



uiid ono 
of t-ho 

\U''V , 'inc 1 




BOB SCHUIMAN 



the cop yc i I cd 



The officc^r war, oru^ of 13 who just last v/eok complotod u iv^v 
six-week course in how better to deal wlLh family fightj^ and nc^icfb- 
borhood brawls. Prof. Anuster has been on the faculty team, led by r 
of L psychologist Robert iMeyer. And the cop's happy, curbside report 
reflected the fact that, already, he and !t\s prirtncr had been able to 
^PPly* with groat result, Llujir newly-lcarnLj tc^clmiqucs of what's tamely 
called "crisis intcrventic^n. " 



Don't, let the tamo words fool you. Tf the feedback from tho first 
13 "crisis intervention" officers continue.*- as qood as it's boon thesc^ 
first fev; days; it could promise one raajor stop toward peace-keeping 
and crime-prevention. For it would reflect a breakthrough in dealing 
with the situations that come over th- police radio with deceiving 
mildness as "family trouble", "a disturbance"... but often are, in fact, 
hot spots of tension that consume up to 40 per cent of a policeman's 
time, constitute the single biggest cause of homicides, and in the past 
have led to many an officcr^s death or injury. 

The i.,ouisville course, -financed partly through the local Crime 
Coiranission with federal dollarjs, has been patterned after New York's 
crisis-intervention program, begun almost lour years ago, But the U of 
L faculty have given the course here a more practical turn, the in partic- 
ular avoided the mistakes of a "sonsiti'vi ty " effort that turned most cops 
off two years ago. 

In the class sessions, professional actors staged mock brawls 
into which the cop students uitervened, while the others watched on 
closed-circuit TV and then joined in evalu/ition. Later, the participating 
university faculty accompanied officers in actua.l squaa car runs. 

Today, members of that first class say they dig the techniques 
of separating and talking separately to a man and wife angrily about to 
do each other in. They have a better insight into the psychology of 
white-^heat anger and insults. And when a wifo beaten by her alcoholic, 
jobless husband asks an offi^^er what to do, the cop can do more than 
just congest police time and court dockets by saying, "Well lady, get 
a warrant." Now, the esperi ^il ly-trained officer?^ know more about the 
clinics and agencies ready to take such people Tn hand, for a try short 
of court and jail. 
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Crisis-mlorvontioii training is but one of man encouraqincf 

smarts have beon augmented by those of FBI vcter.-^n George Burton a-. 
Public Safety Director. A special complaint desk now sees to .it that cops 
making disturbance runs get a better idea of what's awaiting then. Mean- 
time other efforts toward prof .-ssionalism enhance policing, as a career 
for black and white men with healthy IQ's and a good mixture of <juts and 
compassion. 

Fron a few st. ck-in-tho-mud sources. Burton and Hyde got some 
complaints when they detached t)ie first 13 crisis-interventionists fiom 
regular duty, long enough Lo take the couise. But they think it's a whale 
of an investment. I agree. Don't you? 



Bob Schulman.... One Man's Opinion 
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Officer: We-re Sold 

Domestic Crisis 
Unit Is Endorsed 
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By DICK HAMMERSTROM 

^ NfM sutt Wriftr 

Three Louisville policemen 
broocfat perscmal iestlmony to 
Cbtrlotte today that a police 
family crisii interventicm unit 
cao ))e tttcbes^u). 

•Wra sold on it, said Pa- 
trolman John Beckman of the 
I/misviUe Police Department. 

♦•LIKE A LOT of officers, we 
> que^ioned it and were against 
it UDtq W9 aaw how it worked 
in the field. We can see the re- 
sults now/* Beckman said. 

Beckman, Sgt. James Oney 
and Patrolman James Brc<vn 
were at the Law Enforcement 
Center today to discuss the 
program with Charlotte police- 
men. 

Charlotte has received 
131,000 in federal funds to start 
A similar program here. The 
progam is designed to have 
apedatly trained officers deal 
with domestic trouble and fam- 
ily disturbances. 

Hie Louisville program was 
started i^ith a federal grant of 
$118,000. The 12 offlcera en- 
rolled in the program complet- 
ed lOO hours of study in behav- 
iorial science at the University 
of Louisville before taking the 
field. 

^'We were doubtful about ft 
even after we took our ^**ala«- 
lag,*' Brown tail "But ence 
we weal oat» handled the dis- 
putaata and saw icUtal results, 
we feel ^differently, 

"We feel sure the policemen 
here in Charlotte will be op* 
posed to it. Some people are 
opposed to aoythhig that's new 
regardless of how good it is." 

Oney said the problems of 
policemen answering domestic 
calls win continue "so why not 
be better Prepared for if 

FBI statistics show that one 
out of every live officers killed 
in the line of duty were an- 
swering domestic disturbance 
calls. 

"Officers are scared of do- 



mestic quarrels because we 
never know what to expect." 
Beckman said, was loo. be- 
fore I knew how to handle it. 

"NOW WE FEEL Irtittcr pre- 
pared when wc go into a 
house. Wc still have problems 
wilh them, but wc can src re- 
suits.** 

The officers said they 
haven't been assaullcd on nny 



domestic calls since the pro^ 
gr? n began in July. , 

By the same token, the im* 
cers said, other officers an- 
swering domestic calls nave 
l)cen assaulted 19 times. 

Charlotio police hope to stArt 
their family crisis unit early 
next month. Training for *t3ie ' 
officers will bo conducted by 
the Family and ChUdm'a 
Services. 
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Police Project May 
Aid Domestic Calls 



, . OMmf 4(«fr wm IT 

Tf thWeV Anything a polica 
officer hates* it's being. ,cal)cd 
to settle a domestic fight.*' 

''It's .the second mo^t dread* 
ed call" (nftcf an appeal for 
help from a fellow policeman 
a vcteraTl Charlotte ofllcrf said 
Thursday. " 

And there's good reason for 
this. Federal Duropa of Inve^ 
tigotibn statistics ^how that 40 
per cent of th^ assaults on offI« 
cers occur v hen thc/rc trying 
to settle ta.nily squabbles, a.^ 
do the deaths of 20 per cent of 



lha officers -killed when on 
'duty. 

This r not be Ihr ca.so, 
ihfcsf .'S _from the Loois- 
vUle -0 Drparinicnt tnW 
Char ,c poller oflircrs Thurs- 

These men, SRt. .Inmes 
O n 0 y, John Hcckmnn mil 
James N. Rrown, p.-nlicipntod 
in ' a pilot project mvolvinj^ 
trnininfi jn fiimily cH^k inlcr- 
vcntion. Simd;ir Irmnitiii uili 
boKin for selected Chi<rl<»tl(^ po 
llremcn Koh. 2. 

Tfie results, the Loul:.villo 



iwllromon snid. were aMound- 
in^. and included: 

—No nssnults on the 12 mm 
who had the speci.'dizcd train- 
»*>r:. IVi'ivu other men. work- 
•n the snmc dif-trict, were 
*^{\ ][) Inurs, 

?io;im; in the number 
n wit Inn I ho liomr.<; in 

Ihi. If Ihis orcurred 

think, a iiphl he fewer 



*-Tho hut..ssftit solution of 
mnny fninillcs* proliloms. "Wo 
by no mrnns KrUlod every do- 
inrslir d 1 s p ii t o." Pjitrolmnn 



Bcckman said, "fiut Wr had 
much more succrsS than there 
ever hatt boen before.'* 

Tlie six-month project, whieh 
wns funded by a $118,000 fedcr^ 
al Rrnnt. bcj^an with four 
weeks' Iraininj:. mon of vhich 
was hold at the Umvpr.sity of^ 
Louisville Psychology Clinic. 

"Wo h;id 100 lunirs of clns«^.4 
111 the behavioral sciences and. 
.vMiio roaUU4<'- fonfrontntloas 
with dc noM ir crises throuf^h 
the use of motors hroujdit jn 
from . Nev^ ^'ork." Bockman 
.saicl. 

Two officers would confront 
Iho flctors iTi a role playirn; .sit 
untion which was wntchod 
from hohmd a one wny mirror 
and pul^flh video Inpc. 

"Fredbark from thr arlon 
wfts aho holpfiil/' Heckman 

Kec Ni:W, Vn, 2<(>. Col. S 
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New Project May Aid Cliai-lottc Police 
When Called To Settle Domtistic Fights 

COBilsufd From Pare IB lonid ^rr i^M r*.;,iiv (\ \^ Hndj:c^ who vent to also Rood relations l)rUrcn po- 

rarrd." Bcrhmati foirt. Th: I^misvjllc to ^rir hnw the sys- lin- ;inci lh«» nulilir. ••|»<v>n!p 

Mid. "becwie thry told y»u iias rsnrrlalb true uhrn Ihr I'ln w«iikrjJ ..s.,-^ jiHu.iily rull up and o^k for 

whit yi>« mtd har^ dune to efflrfw made rollovr>*jp ralh. rot only irwrr «ssau!l5 nnd friM'n off-^r^ fr hrl-> jhrm " 

make thfm Cffl better. • Ari'onling to Chn.lotlc Sj;t. '.iniiiv ir!..ni»ns. hut he snid. ' 

raault, tho of fi cert 
agrMd. uras that tta^y bad 4 
pew conptpt to us« wben tbty 
weot on patrol. 

"In the past, there were only 
throe choices in a very com 
ptcx. htfhly amottonal ;Htua« 
tmn," Beelimaii said. 

"We could teil the person 
who appeared threatened to 
i:ci it warrant. We could tdkc 
Mdrs. Or. if we saw a violation 
»f th€t law« we could make an 
arrest. 

•*Now. wr have many tech- 
niqitfs whtrb wr vary arrofit- 
int to (he situation.** Amonii 
thoir tiCfkman !).\tcd werr : 

— Uololing the mirjor mm 
hatants into .sf>p.irnte rtiomn 
while kofpinrt I ho otlior officer 
m vfcw .nt .Ml ttmr-. •"Kr 
member, it's fin oxpIu».jve» «rJ»i- 
alion.**) 

— IfavInf; each oturvr hrar 
hnih sides rf the ^for^', 

- Refe^ inosr invnUvd In fiijy 
pi'l *.<: ^oncy which rrjl«hl he 
' h*-' 'One ;i«ipcir nf thv 
tnmxTiii program wn< in fi 
form (ho offurrs of jum 

kmil of help was a^siah!.- m ' ^ 

l-our ville.) 

—Have each ijartv pmmi^^** 
to follow a particular plan of ^ 
.jrlion for U houra if th<» Ath*»r 

i*i\\\y Hill moke a fur.i'uir ^ 
promise. 

*'The innM fmportant thinit, 
however, ii (hat (lit people 
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